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EDUCATION IS MIGHTIER THAN MAN. 


BY J. L. SPALDING, 


DUCATION is mightier than man; in 
other words, evolution, directed by 
conscious will, is capable of doing more 
than any man is capable of becoming. Be- 


. licve, then, in education; and let thy faith 


give thee confidence in thyself when thou 
strivest to upbuild thy being. The young 
ask with impatience how long it will take 
to finish their education; the wise are happy 
in the knowledge that while life lasts theirs 
cannot end. Faith in what we do can alone 
guide us to perfect work. Who shall for- 
bid a man to help his fellowman? Who, 
then, shall forbid him to teach, to educate? 
To communicate facts is easy; but the edu- 
cator’s business is to create dispositions, 
| and this is difficult. His aim is not to make 
learning easy, but to accustom the pupil to 
labor, since nothing but a man’s own indus- 
| ery can develop his faculties or give him 


. strength and grasp of mind; and this, and 


not mere knowing, is the end of education. 
| The teacher’s main purpose is to form hab- 
its of industry, which will assert themselves, 
not in the school alone, but in the home as 
for unless the young are trained to 
study at home, they will soon cease to study 
at all; and this means degeneracy or ruin. 
The teacher who knows his business, and 


| is at the same time industrious and morally 


blameless, can accomplish incredible things 
if he give himself wholly to his task. Like 
ali true workers he does the best he can, 
for love of the work; as a mother devotes 
herself, looking for no other reward than 
the character of her life and counsels shall 
form in her child. Faith in love, in its 
worth as the great humanizing power, 
makes the mother the highest earthly 
source of education; and it is the charac- 
teristic of all genuine teachers. “Love,” 











says Pestalozzi, “is the only, the eternal 
foundation of the training of our race to 
humanity.” “Love,” says Goethe, “does 
not rule, but it educates, and this is more.” 
The educator is an enthusiast, not noisy or 
shallow, but deep and self-impelled. His 
ideal is that of human perfection. He is in 
love with noble men and women, and he 
feels that it is a joy to be alive when one is 
permitted to labor to bring forth the divine 
image in himself and in others. 

To think of education as a means of pre- 
serving institutions, however excellent, is 
to form a wrong conception of its purpose, 
which is to mould and fashion men, who 
are more than institutions, who create, out- 
grow, and recreate institutions. Education 
concerns every one, not for the reason 
chiefly that it is a matter of vital general 
interest, having an immediate bearing on 
the welfare and progress of every people 
and of the whole race; but because each 
one, if he is to become a true man, must 
make his own education his life work, to 
which whatever he undertakes or does or 
suffers, must be auxiliary. It is, therefore, 
a subject not for philosophers and school- 
masters, for parents and citizens alone, but 
for whoever cherishes his human nature, 
or aspires to perfection, which is attainable 
only through the development of the facul- 
ties wherewith God has endowed him. 
Every man, therefore, should be an edu- 
cator,—an educator of himself; and how 
shall he hope to perform this task wisely, 
if he remains ignorant of what education 
means and requires. The matter, indeed, 
seems to be simple,—but it is deep as heaven, 
as wide as the world, and as complex as life. 
It is the art of right living, the science of 
whatever influences man. The knowledge 
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which we acquire from a desire for knowl- 
edge, enters into our mental life and be- 
comes an enduring part of ourselves; while 
what we learn from vanity or emulation, or 
as a means to a livelihood, does not form 
character or remain as a permanent gain. 
Education is a process of life-development. 
Life is developed by nutrition and exercise. 
The teacher’s business, therefore, is to 
rouse in the pupil a desire for spiritual 
nourishment and to supply him with it in a 
way which will impel him to self-activity. 

What does a wise teacher strive to de- 
velop in his scholars? Ability, the power 
to grapple with whatever questions and dif- 
ficulties, to face whatever temptations and 
sufferings, and to overcome them by doing 
and bearing; or, shall I say, that it is his 
aim to give insight into the meaning and 
worth of life, and to form the faculties 
whereby man asserts himself as an intelli- 
gent, moral, and religious being. Learning 
about things is of small importance; while 
to learn to use the senses, and to turn the 
mind on things, ts all-important. The young, 
to be deeply roused, require spiritual ideals; 
and they are fortunate when, in the light of 
these ideals, they are led to understand 
what is practical, that their enthusiasm for 
the good and the great may be sustained by 
delight in their work. 

There are few words more abused than 
“ enthusiasm,” which, when rightly under- 
stood, is one of the best we have. As the 
Greeks used it, it meant the state of one 
who is possessed and inspired by a god. It 
implied, therefore, the gathering of all the 
powers of the soul into a higher unity, and 
the turning them, with intenser energy, 
whether to contemplation or to action. In 
this sense it is the symbod of a mental or 
moral condition, which is indispensable to 
the achievement of aught that is excellent. 
It alone supplies the impulse which steadies 
the view, fixes the thought, and leads to 
life-long labor for the accomplishment of a 
worthy purpose. It does not manifest itself 
in ebullitions of sentiment or rhetoric; it is 
a deep glowing fire rather than a flame; it 
utters itself in deeds more than in words. 
It makes one capable of infinite patience 
and endurance, and holds him true in the 
face of whatever difficulties,—steadfast, 
though a world cry out against him. It is 
what Christ sought in his disciples; and 
what, above all else, he demanded of them 
as the natural and necessary result of a liv- 
ing hope, faith, and love. To understand a 
word we should know its history; be able 
to trace it to the mother-root from which 
it first sprang, and to follow it through all 
its variations of form and meaning. So 
long as we continue to accept words as 
‘purely conventional signs, we cannot come 








to true insight. They are the vesture the 
soul of man has woven for itself; the form 
and body of its experience in the world; the 
organ wherewith it utters itself and be- 
comes conscious of its life. To treat them 
as something agreed upon is to miss their 
power and beauty. As children we all re. 
ceive them in an unthinking way; and, un- 
less we recreate our language for ourselves, 
our minds remain childish. 

It is the radical fault of our institutions 
of learning, that, while they teach many 
things, they leave the mind and character 
unformed. Their graduates are able to tell 
us about philosophy, poetry, and science, but 
they take no delight in the use of their 
faculties; and hence, like Indians, who, hav- 
ing learned something of civilized life, re- 
turn to their tribes but to sink back into 
the old ways, our young men, when they 
quit college, abandon all thought if self- 
improvement, and are soon lost in the 
crowd; while others who have not had their 
opportunities, but are self-impelled, keep 
at work and rise to distinction. The educa- 
tional value of the knowledge acquired at 
school is determined by its effect on the 
pupil's will. If this ts roused and urged on- 
ward to whatever is true and good, the 
teacher's chief work is done. Suns and 
planets contend with one another, attract- 
ing and repelling; atoms with atoms, ele- 
ments with elements; and in the animal 
world there is ceaseless pursuing and flee- 
ing, struggle and battle, as among men 
there is rivalry, contention, and war be- 
tween races, nations, classes, cities, fami- 
lies, and individuals. Nay, within each 
one’s breast the combat rages, as though 
angels and demons fought for the soul. 
Thou must defend thy life or lose it. Some 
thought of this kind was in the mind of 
Malebranche, when he said if he held 
Truth captive in his hand, he would let it 
fly, that he might be impelled to its pursuit; 
and Lessing has expressed the same senti- 
ment in slightly different words. 


“The little quickly vanishes from view 
him who sees how much remains to do.” 


The study of biographies, which contain 
the history of the intellectual and moral 
growth of those who have nobly striven to 
improve themselves, is an effective means 
of education, and much to be commended 
to the young who desire to distinguish them- 
selves by personal worth and useful deeds. 
It may be that in this our but feebly crea- 
tive time, the best service one can render is 
to inspire a love of the best books, It is 
safe to say that nine-tenths of the story 
books written for children, are worthless 


or harmful; and the periodical child-litera- © 


ture is also as a rule foolish and false. Bet- 
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ter. to play or sleep or perform any idle 
task than to read such things. Boys and 
girls who read the daily newspapers are 
doomed. They may not all become idle or 
vicious, but none of them will become noble 
or great. As well expect them to attain 
bodily health and vigor on a diet of gin and 
doughnuts. Stories and poetry are the best 
for them; but they should be works of 
genius or lives of real men, who suffered, 
toiled, and struggled; who, in the midst of 
whatever kind of mishaps, failures, and 
dangers, kept true to their purpose, con- 
tinuing to labor and to hope. The young 
think of life as an opportunity for enjoy- 
ment or for improving one’s position in the 
world, never turning their thoughts to its 
true purpose and use,—the upbuilding of 
character, the cultivation of the mind, the 
refinement of the taste, the subduing of 
selfish and sensual passions, and the seek- 
ing of truth, righteousness, and love. Truth, 
when deeply felt as being one with beauty 
and goodness, utters itself rhythmically and 
becomes poetry, which is music also; for in 
its highest moods, the soul is melodious,— 
its faculties, no longer separate, blend to 
express themselves in divine symphonies. 
Poetry, therefore, appeals to the whole man, 
the intellect, the imagination, and the heart. 
It multiplies joys, soothes in sorrow, 
strengthens in trial, opens the eye to the 
boundless wealth and beauty of the world, 
gives a higher sense of the worth of life, 
and makes us more conscious of God’s 
presence in the soul. No kind of life is 
pleasant to him who has not the spirit 
whereby it may be enjoyed; and as there 
are many who see no beauty in nature, so 
there are many who take no delight in 
books. If thou will but read true and noble 
words and repeat them to thyself day by 
day, high thoughts will grow into them and 
fill them, as the mind interfuses itself with 
the eye or tongue or hand which is kept 
worthily occupied. 

Advice which enters into details is rarely 
useful and can hardly be rightly given, 
since no one can know another, except in a 
large and general way. Besides, they who 
need minute direction are children. Jt is 
best to commend whoever seeks thy counsel, 
to put his faith in whatever things are true 
or good or beautiful, as being the nearest 
symbols of God, and to strive to come close 
to them by observation, reflection, reading, 
prayer, and work, persevered in through 
life. This is the plain rule of life: Find and 
do the highest work of which thou art 
capable. How shalt thou find it? By doing 
with all thy heart that which lies at hand. 
Perseverance, industry, and labor accom- 
plish more than genius; they are the ele- 
ments which make its life possible. When 
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Ruskin was told that a certain man was a 
genius, he simply asked: Does he work? 
For whoever loves purely or strives bravely 
or does honest work, life’s current bears 
fresh and fragrant thoughts. His pulse- 
beats are rhythmical with the courses of the 
planets; and in his deepest heart he hears 
as in echo the songs of celestial spirits 
hymning the blessedness of immortal souls. 
Forget thyself, forget thy little pains and 
miseries, and address thy mind to truth and 
thy heart to love, and thou shalt under- 
stand that God is here; that the flowers look 
up to Him and laugh; that the waters feel 
His presence and are glad, and that the 
atoms all thrill at His touch. Be not fright- 
ened, like a child when the door is shut, 
because He hides behind the veil; but oc- 
cupy thyself with what is good, and when 
thy task is done, He will show himself. He 
who grows old, still learning, finds that the 
years grow shorter, and he would, were it 
possible, stay them in their flight; but to 
the youth in college they seem unending, 
and he would gladly see them shrink to 
weeks or days. Why? He who grows old, ~ 
still learning, takes delight in his work; 
whereas the youth studies unwillingly, ac- 
cepting his task in the spirit of a slave, and 
looking upon himself as a prisoner, longing 
to be set free. “If,” says Ruskin, “there is 
any one point which in six thousand years 
of thinking about right and wrong, wise and 
good men have agreed upon, or successively 
by experience discovered, it is that God dis- 
likes idle and cruel people more than any 
other; that His first order is, Work while 
you have light, and His second, Be merci- 
ful while you have mercy.” 

The whole aim and purpose of the edu- 
cator is to foster life, to so deal with each 
individual as to increase his power of life 
and to heighten his quality of life; and 
hence in giving instruction he considers 
chiefly its life-nourishing and life-improving 
efficacy. There is an outer and an inner 
knowledge. The former is that of children 
and thoughtless persons, who know only 
about things. The inner belongs to those 
who have wrought their intuitions and ex- 
periences, together with whatever informa- 
tion they have received, into the substance 
of their life. What we teach ourselves 
gives the purest joy and best nourishes the 
mind. Once we have gotten some insight 
into this power of self-vivification, which 
each one might have, we come of age, learn 
to create our world wherein we become 
truth-loving and love-worthy. As it is a 
father’s glory to find in his son a nobler 
kind of being than he himself is, so is the 
true educator made happy when he is able 





to call forth in his pupil a higher humanity 
‘than that which he himself possesses. 
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Teacher, educate thyself. In bending with 
a brave heart to this life-task, thou shalt 
find not only guidance and illumination in 
thy work for others, but an unfailing source 
of enthusiasm, without which thou canst 
not be a former of immortal souls, but 
merely a hearer and exactor of lessons; 
not a sower of the seed of truth and love, 
but a grinder of corn which can never 
take root and bear a hundred fold. 

Like priest, like people; like teacher, like 
pupil. We acquire the virtues of our 
friends and the vices of our enemies; but 
as vice is easy and virtue difficult, we are 
more apt to be corrupted by those with 
whom we contend than to be improved by 
those we love. In the teacher we require 
not only a cultivated mind, but a complete 
man,—wise, estimable, brave, generous, 
and, above all, loving. As the race ad- 
vances in knowledge and power, education 
becomes more many-sided and difficult; 
but it becomes, also, more indispensable; 
for the demands made upon the individual 
become more urgent and manifold. What- 
ever goes to the making of a man is sub- 
ject to the law of development, and may, 
therefore, be educated,—body and soul, 
mind and heart, spirit and disposition, in- 
clination and will, which are all inter- 
twined and interdependent. And hence the 
teacher must direct his thought to them all, 
for, as Montaigne says, it is not a body or 
a soul, but a man that he has to educate. 
Since education is essentially self-educa- 
tion, the teacher has little more to do than 
to guide the pupil in the art and practice 
of self-vivification. He who strives un- 
wearyingly to make himself more knowing, 
more loving, and more helpful, becomes 
conscious of ever-increasing inner strength 
and joy. Wise and happy in himself, he 
will draw others to him to inspire and bless 
them with' higher thoughts and nobler 
courage. He alone who feels that to form 
and cultivate himself is an ever-present 
duty, is conscious of a vocation to work 
for the education of others. No one does 
well who is not impelled by faith in the 
worth of what he does; and he who has 
faith in education must show it first of all 
by the efforts which he makes to improve 
himself. We are all under formative in- 
fluences of Nature, reason, and God; and 
the more consciously and fully we yield to 
these influences, the higher do we rise in 
dignity of being. 

Thoroughness of knowledge and con- 
summate skill are not the only ends of edu- 
cation. We have, besides the faculty of 
knowing, the faculties of willing, loving, 
hoping, and believing; besides intellect and 
physical strength, we have imagination and 
conscience; and all these must be cultivated 
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if we are to form a true man. Principle 
has higher worth than knowledge, and a 
loving heart is better than much gold. 
Genuine education is that which trains to 
godliness and virtue, to truthfulness and 
the love of spiritual beauty; for this makes 
a man, and all else is incidental. Popular 
ideals are never true ideals; and it is the 
business of the educator to lead his pupils 
to a knowledge of higher things than those 
the crowd seeks. While he inculcates pa- 
triotism he must hold their minds and 
hearts close to the eternal principles, which 
make all men akin and citizens of God’s 
state. The higher we rise the more we feel 
ourselves men, and the less we think of 
ourselves as belonging to a party or a na- 
tion. The best patriot is he who is most 
truly a man. 

Public opinion is made up of truth and 
error, and it is the business of the wise to 
separate the genuine from the false. There 
is nothing either so fair or so useful as a 
knowing and loving man; and therefore, 
the education which best helps to form 
such an one is in every way the most de- 
sirable. We know the history of educa- 
tion, even in its minute details; but when 
we come to establish a system of our own, 
we waver, disagree, and grope helplessly; 
and the outcome seems to be that no people 
has ever taught so much or educated so 
little. Love, filial piety, devoutness, sym- 
pathy, gentleness, patience, courage, obedi- 
ence, serviceableness, and chastity are not 
the fruits of intellectual culture, but may 
be found in greater purity in simple hearts 
than in learned minds. 

Dost thou think it desirable to be born 
rich, or to attain political or commercial 
distinction and influence? Canst thou not 
see that they who are born rich, or who 
attain political or commercial distinction, 
rarely become true men, but lack the best 
insight and the highest virtue? Be thank- 
ful, then, for what in thy youth thou didst 
hold to be disadvantages and obstacles; 
for to them thou owest thy vocation to the 
pursuit of knowledge and the striving for 
excellence. But the smallest part of self 
emerges in consciousness; and the relation 
of our subconscious life to God and our 
fellowmen has a more important bearing 
on character than anything we understand. 
To imagine, then, that we educate when 
we do nothing but sharpen the intellect is 
a shallow conceit. Wiser than the know- 
ing are they who feel God’s presence and 
man’s sacredness, and who walk in rever- 
ence and in lowliness of spirit. 

Once we have acquired the habit of inner 
attention, a thousand truths come to us 
without our seeking. Life develops from 
within, and he who would educate must 
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work upon the soul. Duty, honor, liberty, 
reason, culture, progress, truth, and love 
are thought values. We cannot see, hear, 
taste, smell, or touch them. Are they, 
therefore, abstractions and illusions? Are 
they not rather the most real of things,— 
the life of our life and the soul of our 
being? A wise mother acquaints herself 
with proverbs, and lets them drop in due 
season, like ripe seed, into the hearts of 
her children. She will also sing to them 
old songs, full of aspiration and yearning, 
of faith in what is high and true; and she 
will read short poems to them, but only the 
best. Let her, then, be a good reader as 
well as a sweet singer. 

It seems doubtful whether a woman who 
cannot sing and who does not love poetry, 
has the right to marry. If she have no 
music in herself, how shall she learn to be 
a mother? How shall she touch the hid- 
den springs of harmony which lie within 
the souls of children? If we did but take 
these little ones to our hearts in the spirit 
of the Divine Saviour, we might form a 
. race of men who would establish the King- 
dom of God on earth. What we all require 
as the indispensable condition of healthful 
growing life is vital sympathy with God, 


with our family, with our people, with the | 


whole human brotherhood. But the world 
grasps us, in our youth, with a thousand 
hands, to shape us after its own fashion; 
and it is miraculous if one escape, and in 
the pure air of study and all noble effort, 
rise heavenward. 

Learn to look, to listen, to hear, and to 
exercise thyself, and thou shalt soon per- 
ceive that earth is but a training ground 


whereon God has placed thee that thou | 
| this man has in common with the brute. 


mayst grow strong, wise, and good. None 
of us fathom the meaning of the words of 
the Saviour. “They have eyes and see 
not, ears and hear not.” If we would but 
look and listen within and without, we 
should quickly know that God is with us, 
and that all He asks us to do is to love 
and to grow. Be persuaded, in thy deepest 
heart, that there is no individual, no people, 
no race, that is not worthy to be loved and 
educated, rather than to be scorned and 
held in darkness and bondage. 

In 1725, a party of hunters found a 
youth. of about fifteen years. in the woods, 
near Hamelin, Germany. He was naked, 
ran. on all fours, swung himself, like a 
monkey, from tree to tree, and ate moss 
and grass. When he was caught and taken 
to England, he tore off the clothes that 
were put on him and continued to devour 
his food raw. The king placed him under 
the tuition of Dr. Arbuthnot; but, though 
a to be seventy, he never learned to 





; notonous. ; 
| sensual nature soon exhaust what is to be 
| found there, and become victims of satiety 
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In 1687, a boy about twelve years old 
was discovered, living with beasts, in the 
forest of Grodno, Russia. He was cap- 
tured and taken to Warsaw. His hair was 
very thick and white, his fingers long, his 
forehead of average dimension, and his 
voice like the growl of a bear. He ran on 
all fours, and it was with much difficulty 
that he was taught to walk upright, though 
his physical development was perfect. He 
ate grass, and was fond of raw meat and 
vegetables. It took much time and trouble 
to teach him to utter articulate sounds, and 
violence had to be used to get him to wear 
clothes. 

In 1731, a girl, about ten years old, ap- 
peared in the village of Songi, in Cham- 
pagne, France. She was barefooted, and 
her body was covered with rags and pieces 
of hide. In her hand she held a club, and 
when a dog rushed at her, she stood firm, 
and with a single blow laid him dead at 
her feet. She then fled into the fields, 
climbed a tree, and soon fell asleep. Hav- 
ing been induced to descend and enter a 
neighboring castle, she strangled a rabbit 
which was handed to her and ate it raw. 
She was of robust constitution, and her 
thumbs were exceptionally strong, due 
doubtless to her habit of climbing. She 
sprang with ease from tree to tree; and 


| was so quick that she caught birds on the 


wing, or plunging into the water seized 
fishes, which she at once devoured. She 
could not speak, but emitted only inarticu- 
late sounds. These are examples of what 
we should all be were it not for education. 

Pleasure springs from the satisfaction of 
desire. The craving for food is universal: 
so, therefore, is the pleasure of eating; but 


His humanity appears with the desire for 
what is spiritual, for truth, freedom, 
beauty, and righteousness. The animal ap- 
petites are soon appeased; and then they 
leave us sluggish, until hunger or thirst or 


| sexual desire rouse us again. The pleasure 


their gratification gives is heavy and mo- 
Hence they who live in the 


and ennui. To escape from themselves they 
go into company, take refuge in pastimes, 
assist at spectacles, or travel in foreign 
lands. But what exile from himself can 
flee? Wherever they go, whatever they 
do, they bear with them the weight of their 
animalism, and drag the lengthening chain 
of their slavish passions. There is no re- 
demption for them, unless we can awaken 
in them the desire for what is spiritual, for 
truth, freedom, beauty, and righteousness. 

Intellectual delight, the joy there is in 
simply knowing a thing, is tasted by few: 
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but they who are insensible to this pleasure 
lack impulse to the exercise of mind which 
makes culture possible. For them ignor- 
ance is not suffering, and mental effort is 
pain. Why should the daily happenings 
interest and occupy thee, if in themselves 
they are unimportant? A week hence they 
will be forgotten. Why then let them rob 
thee now of the time which, rightly em- 
ployed, would make thee wise and strong? 
Children may run to the window to watch 
the flight of an insect; but why should men 
and women allow their time and strength 
to be dissipated by the noise of gossip, by 
tales of trifles signifying nothing? Thought 
prospers best in solitude; but the thinker 
is alone in the midst of crowds. To know 
how to improve and correct with skill and 
tact, in the spirit of kindly tolerance, the 
judgments, appreciations, and surmises of 
the young, is to be able to render them im- 
portant service, since in this way they may 
best be taught to see things as they are, 
and to think for themselves. All teaching 
is a demonstration, a leading to the right 
point of view, while we say, Now look, and 
tell me what you see. 

What we do not see ourselves we never 
see at all; for, even when we look through 
the eyes of another, it ts with our own that 
we see. In the home, in the school, in 
the church, and in the State, the individual 
is taught that it is necessary to have re- 
gard not to himself alone, but to the whole 
body of which he is a member. If he pre- 
fer himself to the general welfare, he is 
made to feel that his private good is attain- 
able only in the community, that it can be 
well with him only when it is well with 
those with whom he lives and is associated. 
Hence in the home and the school, as in 
the larger organisms, there should be no 
privilege, no partiality; otherwise the sense 
of order and justice is offended. In this 
way alone can we train the young to obe- 
dience, attention, respect, and politeness. 
They are far less impressed by what they 
hear us say than by what they see us do. 
They are all eyes, and words have for them 
but vague meanings. 

Since the mother teaches the child her 
language, how is it possible not to impart 
the living content of her speech,—her faith, 
love, and religion? If in the home this 
inner education is neglected, no real educa- 
tion is given there. We can educate for a 
larger environment only by teaching the 
young to adapt themselves to one which is 
smaller. The home should educate for the 
school, the school for the church and the 
State, the church and the State for the 
human race and God. A fondness for 
slang is a characteristic of crude minds or 
of the degenerate. The correct use of lan- 
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guage springs from right thinking and right 
feeling. But if we are to speak our mother 
tongue with propriety and grace, our 
mothers must be our teachers. The home 
is the fountain-head of English pure and 
undefiled. Language is the motherhouse 
fatherland of the mind. It is the body 
which it must nourish, exercise, and get 
control of, that it may itself possess vigor 
and suppleness. Things reveal themselves 
in distinctness only when they are clothed 
in words. Our knowledge floats from us 
like dissolving vapors unless we imprison it 
in speech. The name is wedded to the 
thing, and the union is inviolable. We 
think in words, and without them our per- 
ceptions are rudimentary, our ideas unreal, 
our opinions inarticulate. Verbal utter- 
ance expresses the mind as the countenance 
reveals the soul. It is a currency whose 
value is everywhere recognized. It is the 
bond which knits individuals into wholes, 
in the family, in the church, in the State. 
It is the music which we most love to hear, 
whether it greet us from the lips of chil- 
dren, of maidens, and of youths, or rise 
like organ-tones from the breasts of orators 
and the hearts of poets, or whisper in the 
gentle voices of mothers and lovers, or fall 
like echoes from eternal worlds, when be- 
lieving souls pour their orisons to God. It 
winds itself about the thousand little things 
which make our human life, and widens to 
embrace the universe, bringing it close to 
the mind of man. It lends itself to all col- 
ors and forms; adapts itself to all moods; 
is tender or harsh or weak or strong. It 
interprets the voice of the thunder, the 
dreams of the night, the gladness of the 
stars, and dawn’s shout of victory. It is 
the vesture which the soul has woven for 
itself, taking invisible atoms and moulding 
them into sounds which mediate between 
the seen and the unseen, the finite and the 
infinite. In the works of genius, where it 
is found in perfection, it is a mirror wherein 
the mind sees itself, not in isolation and 
nakedness, but in the marvellous setting in 
which God has placed it in the midst of 
His Universe. It is not merely the instru- 
ment, the sole instrument, I may say, 
wherewith our Own.thoughts can be rightly 
expressed and those of other made intel- 
ligible; but it is the one means by which 
we are made conscious of what we think 
and love. It is more wonderful than fhe 
celestial harmonies of which poets dream. 
Learn to treat it with respect, and speak 
no false or harsh or mutilated word. 
Children understand what is base better 
than what is simply wrong; and an effectual 
way to turn them from vice is to show 
them that it is degrading, as the Spartans 
brought drunken Helots before their 
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youths to fill them with disgust for what 
they grew accustomed to consider a vice 
of a ‘servile race. Let the young be made 
to feel that ignorance is a gross and animal 
thing, that lying and deceit are cowardly 
and ignoble, that careless work is dishonest 
and waste of time, sheer idiocy. It is a 
mistake to weary children with lessons of 
morality and religion; for, if they once get 
a distaste for such truth, it will hardly be 
possible to impress them with a sense of 
its importance. We educate morally when 
we hold the pupil to what is right, and 
accustom him to do what duty commands. 
Character is moulded by deeds, not by doc- 
trines. The habit of facing danger makes 
the veteran braver than the raw recruit; 
the habit of facing truth makes the phi- 
losopher wiser than the boor; the habit of 
facing conscience makes the saint holier 
than the worldling; the habit of facing 
beauty gives the poet diviner insight than 
the common man may have; the habit of 
labor, in whatever sphere, is the source of 
excellence. We do not naturally love work; 
for work is effort, and effort is painful. 
We, therefore, have to be educated to 
work; and to teach the young to labor in 
obedience to the voice of duty is one of the 
main purposes for which the school exists. 
Hence unless it is to become a place of 
perversion, it must be a realm of order, 
punctuality, obedience, and industry, where 
attention and interest are kept constantly 
awake. In such a school, work grows to 
be a habit; and delight in work is the re- 
sult. Sloth is a radical vice,—it bars the 
way to the exercise of our higher faculties 
in every direction; it is the chief obstacle 
in the path of progress of all kinds. We 
do well only what we do with our whole 
heart; and the teacher’s work lacks the 
best quality unless he loves his calling and 
works gladly therein. The heart makes the 
orator, and it makes the teacher too. It is 
a weakness in our present life that few 
work with a cheerful and contented spirit 
at the tasks they have chosen. Whatever 
his occupation or vocation, each one has his 
thought upon more money or higher place 
or a larger city to dwell in, and is therefore 
restless. He loses the good of life in striv- 
ing for life’s accompaniments. 

To nearly all of us who succeed a little 
the devil sends tempters in the guise of 
friends to whisper that our worth is not 
recognized, as though title or position could 
be other than a burden and hindrance for 
those who live within themselves and have 
real merit. The teacher, who, having a 
competency, turns his attention to an in- 
crease of salary, has nothing of the true 
educator’s enthusiasm. A physician or a 
lawyer who possesses exceptional skill may 





be forced in self-defence to make his fees 
large; but money cannot secure the service 
of the best teachers, for other things are 
of more importance to them; freedom, for 
instance, and leisure, and the spirit of the 
institution in which they labor. The genius 
of the spot affects them. Their wants are 
few, their tastes inexpensive; and they 
easily prefer a small to a large city, because 
its atmosphere is more favorable to recol- 
lection and study, to mental and moral 
growth. 

“When I hear Socrates,’ said Alcibiades, 
“my heart leaps higher than the Corybants, 
and my eyes fill with tears; and I see that 
he affects others in the same way. I tear 
myself from him with violence and flee, 
holding my ears, as from the Songs of 
Sirens, lest I grow old sitting there listen- 
ing to him.” To meet with such a teacher 
is the best fortune which can fall to the 
young, as the worst is to be delivered up to 
mechanical and pedantic minds by whom 
their spiritual being is blighted., 

(Concluded in next issue.) 
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LANGUAGE OF MATHEMATICS. 
BY J. G. THOMPSON, 


LGEBRA furnishes a mathematical lan- 
guage, a short-hand record of opera- 
tions used in calculating quantity, combined 
with a concise statement of results. 
Let us consider first the algebraic ex- 
pression, which stands for a quantity, just 
as a word does for an idea; e. g., 


a—2y+-. 

This is an expression used in algebra for 
a quantity—one quantity; it is composed of 
parts (just as a word contains syllables) 
called terms, of which in the above example 
there are three. The term in turn is made 
up of factors, just as a syllable contains 
letters. Thus a’ contains two symbols; 
and —2y is a term of three elements, the 
first having a force similar to that of the 
prefix “un” in the word “unknown.” The 
element of the algebraic language is the 
factor; the fundamental base is the term. 
The algebraic expression embraces all the 
modifying parts of a sentence as given in 
the common language. 

The algebraic sentence is the equation. 
It consists of two algebraic expressions 
joined by the sign “equals”—the copula. 
Stating an equation from a problem is 
simply translating the language from com- 
mon English to that of algebra. The “i 
equal to,” “amounts to,” “would be,” etc., 
in one case becomes the sign = in the equa- 
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tion. All the sentences of algebra are 
statements of fact. 

Problems which give rise to three or 
more equations furnish a short mathemat- 
ical discourse. 

It will be observed that algebraic ex- 
pressions, like Indian words, are often 
much compounded. A compound term is 
similar to the modifying phrase or clause. 
Take for example a (4—1I)-+c, an expres- 
sion composed of two terms the first of 
which contains two factors (letters) one 
“a,” a simple element, the other, “ +—1,” 
an expression—or modified element, used 
as an element. 

It is peculiar to the language of mathe- 
matics that each symbol, if taken alone, 
represents quantity. A misspelled word 
may yet signify clearly its original idea, 
but an omitted symbol or misinterpreted 
relation, changes the value represented in 
the expression. Further, the value of the 
symbol may vary for different problems, 
while letters of the alphabet have but one 
meaning. 

Algebra as the language of mathematics 
is a universal language. Indeed, it is fun- 
damental in all mathematical subjects. 
Recognizing this fact, the great Joseph Syl- 
vester has named the results of his exten- 
sive mathematical researches “ Universal 
Algebra.” 

Truly in mathematics algebra is univer- 
sal, for it is the language, chiefly, in which 
all calculations must be couched. 


—_—_____ +» —_____ 
ON HEREDITY. 


ope last of a course of six special lec- 

tures by Prof. Riddell on the subject 
of Psychology was on the subject of 
Heredity. The speaker said: 

The best facts gathered in fifteen years 
will be given you to-night on this sadly 
neglected problem. No subject has under- 
gone such prejudice, and it has been mis- 
understood by nearly all the people. Hered- 
ity is among the most sacred laws that God 
has given. Let us lay aside our prejudices 
to-night. All men are what they are, either 
by. generation (heredity), education (en- 
vironment), or regeneration (the grace of 
God). Fifty years ago there was only one 
criminal to every 3000 population; to-day 
there is one criminal to every 500 persons. 
Only one out of ten thousand rises to the 
plane of superiority. The poor unfortunate 
classes are populating the earth. There 
are too few well born. 

We are sacrificing health, self-culture 
-and soul growth. Vice and crime are on 
the increase. Intemperance and the social 
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evil were never so bad. Alcohol makes © 


demons of men and women. Nothing is 
developing faster than gambling. Capital 
and labor are irritating each other. The 
rapid increase of homicide and suicide is 
appalling. The parole system of the for- 
eign countries sends many people to our 
shores. Fourteen per cent. of our foreign 
population is responsible for fifty-one per 
cent. of crime committed in our country. 

But the greatest crime of all is the birth 
of thousands of unwelcome children into 
the world. These facts must be met. Why 
are they so? Can they be overcome, and 
how shall we go about it? Let us lay aside 
all mock modesty, and study the subject 
from honest hearts. 

Life is a mystery. The processes of life 
may be said to be fairly well understood, 
but the ultimate essence and origin of life 
are as unknown to the scientist as to the 
savage. For myself, I think of what we 
call inorganic matter as the inert sub- 
stance of the universe. I think of God 
as an infinite spirit, omnipotent, omniscient 
and omnipresent; an all-powerful, all-wise, 
all-producing, ever-present being, the lit- 
eral father of all life, the over-soul of the 
universe, in whom all life inheres. I see 
all life as the manifestation of God in na- 
ture, the expression of the immanent or 
indwelling God through physical forms. I 
see evolution as the outworking of an in- 
finite and intelligent plan, and man as its 
highest product. This view may not be 
acceptable to all; but since it cannot be 
successfully contradicted, and since no 
other theory will account for all the facts 
in nature, and since all things take place 
just as if it were true, we may safely ac- 
cept it as a working hypothesis in our study 
of the phenomena of life and reproduction. 

If life is a mystery, when considered 
from a purely materialistic point of view, 
its reproduction is not less so. 

There is a physical basis to heredity, 
but the anatomy of a germ cell is only an 
instrument, and can no more be made to 
explain the phenomena of reproduction 
than the physical organism of man can be 
made to explain the phenomena of life. 
According to some, chromation forms the 
physical base of heredity, and is the 
means of the transmission of all ancestral 
traits. 

All attempts to explain the process of 
reproduction on a purely physical basis 
must necessarily fail. Life inheres in and 
is transmitted by the psychical rather than 
the physical nature. The difference be- 
tween the germ-cells of the various forms 
of life is not in their chemical compound, 
nor in their organic structure, but in the 
The cell is a physical or- 
ganism animated by a psychic organism or 
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form of life. Life in its ultimate nature 
is composed of two principles, a masculine 
and a feminine. The great fundamental 
law of heredity is that “like produces like.” 
It is the science of transmission. It deals 
with that succession in nature whereby the 
characteristics of one generation are trans- 
mitted to the next. It is the perpetuating 
factor of biology and evolution. 

Considered in its broadest sense, hered- 
ity includes all those laws, factors and 
forces which enter into the origin and de- 
termine the character of the new life. 
Through the law of heredity—theoretically 
speaking, at least—each member of a spe- 
cies receives an influence from all its an- 
cestors, clear back to the primal cell whence 
it sprang. The man of to-day is the sum 
total of all that has preceded him through 
the generations. 

The elements of health and disease, of 
virtue and vice, of angel and animal; to- 
gether with the inevitable results of 
obeyed and broken laws, throughout all the 
centuries that have come and gone, since 
God “breathed into man the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul”—are the 
gift of heredity to us. The science of 
heredity is composed of several factors. 
As in the post-natal development of a life 
there are many factors, such as home in- 
fluences, associations, education, religious 
training, etc., each of which affects the 
life, independent of the others, the sum 
total forming the character of the man; so 
in the pre-natal formation of a soul, there 
are many factors, each of which exerts 
an influence peculiar to itself, the combina- 
tion of the whole determining the heredity 
of the child. 

There are no exceptions to the law of 
heredity any more than there are to the 
law of gravitation. 

To the student of heredity atavism is 
one of its most interesting factors. To be 
sure, it is always an unknown quantity. 
Morbid conditions of the brain are fre- 
quently transmitted for several generations 
without any outward manifestations of in- 
sanity. 

A morbid condition, such as insanity, 
kleptomania, cruelty, or an appetite for 
strong drink, that has remained dormant 
for several generations, may, by some ex- 
citing cause, be called into activity and 
reappear in the family. In like manner, 
desirable qualities, aptitude for business, 
invention, science, art, music, religious 
fervor, etc., that from disuse or some other 
cause have dropped out of a family for 
Several generations, may be awakened by 
their proper stimuli, and become active 
factors in the mentality and character of 
the individual. 
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Thus the slumbering dormant powers, 
both good and evil, within us, are ever be- 
coming potential, modifying our lives. Pre- 
natal influences often largely control the 
heredity tendencies. I have observed sev- 
eral cases in which the effects were almost 
phenomenal. 
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THE HAND. 
BY GEORGE WILSON. 


new many respects the organ of touch, as 

embodied in the hand, is the most won- 
derful of the senses. The organs of the 
other senses are passive; the organ of touch 
alone is active. The eye, the ear, and the 
nostril stand simply open: light, sound and 
fragrance enter, and we are compelled to 
hear and to smell; but the hand selects what 
it shall touch, and touches what it pleases. 
It puts away from it the things which it 
dislikes, and beckons towards it the things 
which it desires; unlike the eye, which 
must often gaze transfixed at horrible 
sights from which it cannot turn; and the 
ear, which cannot escape from the torture 
of discordant sounds; and the nostril, which 
cannot protect itself from disagreeable 
odors. 

Moreover, the hand cares not only for its 
own wants, but, when the other organs of 
the senses are rendered useless, takes their 
duties upon it. The hand of the blind man 
goes with him as an eye through the streets, 
and safely threads for him all the devious 
way; it looks for him at the faces of his 
friends, and tells him whose kindly fea- 
tures are gazing on him; it peruses books 
for him, and quickens the long hours by 
its silent readings. 

It ministers as willingly to the deaf; and 
when the tongue is dumb and the ear 
stopped, its fingers speak eloquently to the 
eye, and enable it to discharge the unwonted 
office of a listener. 

The organs of all the other senses, also, 
even in their greatest perfection, are be- 
holden to the hand for the enhancement 
and the exaltation of their powers. It con- 
structs for the eye a copy of itself, and 
thus gives it a telescope with which to 
range among the stars; and by another 
copy on a slightly different plan, furnishes 
it with a microscope, and introduces it into 
a new world of wonders. It constructs 
for the ear the instruments by which it is 
educated, and sounds them in its hearing 
till the powers are trained to the full. It 
plucks for the nostril the flower which it 
longs to smell, and distils for it the fra- 
grance which it covets. As for the tongue, 
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if it had not the hand to serve it, it might 
abdicate its throne as the Lord of Taste. 
In short;the organ of touch is the minister 
of its sister senses, and, without any play 
of words, is the handmaid of them all. 
And if the hand thus munificently serves 
the body, not less amply does it give ex- 
pression to the genius and the wit, the 
courage and the affection, the will and the 
power of man. Put a sword into it, and 
it will fight for him; put a plough into it, 
and it will till for him; put a harp into it, 
and it will play for him; put a pencil into 
it, and/it will paint for him; put a pen into 
it, avd it will speak for him, plead for 
him, ‘pray for him. What will it not do? 
What has it not done? A steam engine 
is but a larger hand, made to extends its 
powers by the little hand of man. An elec- 
tric telegraph is but a long pen for that 
little hand to write with. All our huge 
cannons and other weapons of war, with 
which we so effectually slay our brethren, 
are only Cain’s hand made bigger and 
stronger and bloodier! What moreover is 


a ship, a railway, a lighthouse, or a pal- 
ace—what, indeed, is a whole city, a whole 
continent of cities, all the cities of the 
globe, nay, the very globe itself, in so far 
as man has changed it, but the work of 
that giant hand, with which the human 
race, acting as one mighty man, has exe- 


cuted its will! 

When I think of all that man and 
woman’s hand has wrought, from the day 
when Eve put forth her erring hand to 
pluck the fruit of the forbidden tree, to 
that dark hour when the pierced hands of 
the Saviour of the world were nailed to 
the predicted tree of shame, and of all that 
human hands have done of good and evil 
since, I lift up my hand, and gaze at it 
with wonder and awe. What an instru- 
ment for good it is! What an instrument 
for evil! And all the day long it is never 
idle. There is no implement which it can- 
not wield, and it should never in working 
hours be without one. We unwisely re- 
strict the term handicraftsman, or hand- 
worker, to the more laborious callings; but 
it belongs to all honest, earnest men and 
women, and is a title which each should 
covet. For the queen’s hand there is the 
scepter, and for the soldier’s hand the 
sword; for the carpenter’s hand the saw, 
and for the smith’s hand the hammer; for 
the farmer’s hand the plough; for the 
miner’s hand the spade; for the sailor’s 
hand the oar; for the painter’s hand the 
brush; for the sculptor’s hand the chisel; 
for the poet’s hand the pen; and for 
woman’s hand the needle. If none of these 
or the like will fit us, the felon’s chain 
should be round our wrist, and our hand on 





the prisoner’s crank. But for each willing 
man and woman there is a tool they may 
learn to handle; for all there is the com- 
mand: “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” 


oon 


OLD LAND MEASUREMENTS. 


N the “ Beauties of Nature,” by Sir John 
Lubbock, we find the following curious 
information with regard to ancient land 
measurements in some parts of England. 
It is interesting thus to trace indications 
of old customs and modes of life. 

In many of our midland and northern 
counties most of the meadows lie in parallel 
undulations or “rigs.” These are gener- 
ally about a furlong (220 yards) in length, 
and either one or two poles (5% or I1 
yards) in breadth. They seldom run 
straight, but tend to curve towards the left. 
At each end of the field a high bank, lo- 
cally called a balk, often three or four feet 
high, runs at right angles to the rigs. In 
small fields there are generally eight, but 
sometimes ten, of these rigs, which make in 
the one case four, in the other five acres, 
These curious characters take us back to 
the old tenures, and archaic cultivation of 
land, and to a period when the fields were 
not in pasture, but were arable. 

They also explain our curious system 
of land measurement. The “acre” is the 
amount which a team of oxen were sup- 
posed to plough in a day. It corresponds 
to the German “morgen” and the French 
“journée.” The furlong or long “ furrow” 
is the distance which a team of oxen can 
plough conveniently without stopping to 
rest. Oxen, as we know, were driven not 
with a whip, but with a goad or pole, the 
most convenient length for which was 1644 
feet, and the ancient ploughman used his 
“pole” or “perch” of 164 feet, which at 
first sight seems a very singular unit to 
have selected. This width is also conveni- 
ent both for turning the plough, and also 
for sowing. Hence the most convenient 
unit of land for arable purposes was a 
furlong in length and a perch or pole in 
width. 

The team generally consisted of eight 
oxen. Few peasants, however, possessed 
a whole team, several generally joining to- 
gether, and dividing the produce. Hence 
the number of “ rigs,” one for each ox. We 
often, however, find ten instead of eight; 
one being for the parson’s tithe, the other 
tenth going to the ploughman. 

When eight oxen were employed, the 
goad would not of course reach the lead- 
ers, which were guided by a man who 
walked on the near side. On arriving at 
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the end of each furrow he turned them 
round, and as it was easier to pull than 
to push them, this gradually gave the fur- 
row a turn towards the left, thus account- 
ing for the slight curvature. Lastly, while 
the oxen rested on arriving at the end of 
the furrow, the ploughman scraped off the 
earth which had accumulated on the coulter 
and ploughshare, and the accumulation of 
these scrapings gradually formed the balk. 
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LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BY MARIA L, SANFORD. 





T has been said most truly by one of 
the great labor leaders of to-day, “ The 
masses need education, not as a means of 
livelihood, but as a means of life.” Of 
all the studies that contribute not directly 
to “getting a living,” but to that enlarge- 
ment of mind and soul which makes life 
beautiful and bounteous although it may 
be spent in “untrodden ways,” and bur- 
dened by poverty and privation, literature 
is the chief; for it is the record of great 
thought, the echo of brave deeds and he- 
roic sacrifices, and cannot enter the mind 
without enlarging and uplifting it. 

The value of literature as a study in high 
schools and colleges is now fully recog- 
nized, but if we truly estimate its power in 
forming character and developing worthy 
citizenship, we should insist that no pupil in 
the humblest school house at the cross- 
road should be deprived of constant in- 
struction in this essential study. As well 
let him go out without learning to read and 
write as without some knowledge of our 
glorious literature, and some taste for its 
rich and varied treasures. 

But we are met with the question, How 
shall this subject be taught in ungraded 
schools where there are so many subjects 
pressing for attention, and so many classes 
to occupy the brief six- hours of school? 

I have seen but few ungraded schools 
where, in my judgment, it would be wise 
to form classes in the study of literature. 
Such classes, if organized, would embrace 
but few of the pupils, and we want to 
reach them all. How then is the problem 
to be solved? 

First, I should say, by the training of 
the teacher. More important by far for 
the country school teacher than a knowl- 
edge of duodecimals or cube root is a real 
love for literature, and such familiarity 
with the prose and poetry of our language 
as shall enable her to awaken in the hearts 
of the children a desire to know what our 
literature contains, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of its beauty and power. That this 
18 possible no one will deny who with the 





right preparation has tried the experiment. 
But the teacher who does this good work 
must read well. And were I an autocrat 
no one who is not a good reader should 
ever obtain a certificate to teach in our 
country schools where so much of the right 
education of children depends on this in- 
spiring gift. 

A teacher thus equipped will find many 
opportunities to transmit to her pupils the 
love for literature which burns in her heart. 
At the opening morning exercises a mem- 
ory gem may be given. All the better if 
at first it is accompanied by some anecdote 
which illustrates its truth. Let the lines 
be written down by all the older pupils 
and then recited several times in concert 
until the words are familiar to all. Then 
let different pupils recite the last one pre- 
viously learned and volunteers give one and 
another of the selections they have had, 
always letting the youngest one who can 
respond have the first chance. 

“Let all the ends thou aim’st at 

Be thy country’s, thy God’s and truth’s.” 

This might be illustrated by some anec- 
dote of Washington, or Lincoln, or of some 
obscure patriot like Nathan Hale. 

“We live in deeds not years,” may be 
illustrated by the life of Raphael, who, 
though he died at the age of 37, did such 
wonderful work as a painter. Photographs 
of one or two of his paintings and a little 
sketch of his beautiful life will widen and 
deepen the lesson in literature. 

“Light is sown for the righteous and 
gladness for the upright in heart,” may calt 
out some simple but telling story; and so 
in the hands of a skilful teacher, who can 
point a moral without sermonizing, the 
beautiful thoughts of the poet may be asso- 
ciated in the mind of the child with high 
resolve, and an emulation of noble deeds 
that “ will not let him sleep.” 


HOW NOT TO DOITT. 


Dear GRANDMA:—Ma said I ought to 
write to you, and I told her I couldn’t think 
of anything to write. She said I could tell 
you about our nature class. It don’t seem 
to me you would be interested in that— 
nothing like a circus or minstrels, but Ma 
thought you would like it, so here goes. 
Our teacher’s name is Miss Sharp. She’s 
been to the university, and knows how to 
cut up cats and things, and show their in- 
sides. She’s up on microbes, and she told 





us they was vegetables, and was full of 


stuff called protoplasm and nucluses, and 
so forth, and that seven thousand million 
of ’em could march through a needle’s eye 
without touching. When it comes to sci- 
ence, Miss Sharp is a cracker-jack. 
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But I was going to tell you about the 
nature class. Week before last she told 
us if we would all be good through the 
week we could take a half-day off on Fri- 


day and go to the woods and study nature. 


When the time came, she said for all that 
wanted to go to raise their hands. I gave 
the word to Joe Stevens and Hank Skinner, 
and we kept our hands down. We knew all 
the rest would go, and’ we s’posed she 
wouldn’t have a cadet to run the room just 
for us three, and we thought it would be a 
good chance for us to borrow Jim Poole’s 
boat, and go up to the mill pond for bass. 
“Very well,” says she, “ Joseph and Henry 
and Thomas may pass to Miss Staley’s 
room and work there this afternoon.” Of 
course, if we’d knowed what she had up 
her sleeve, we’d a gone with the nature 
class; but, as it was, we had to set all after- 
noon workin’ long division and fractions 
for Miss Staley. So last week we raised 
our hands and went. 

There was about thirty of us, and we 
all had to take our pencils and note books, 
and keep in line till we got out to Burke’s 
pasture. When she got to the pasture, she 
made us pick some Johnny-jump-ups, and 
she tore one up and gave us a lot of long 
names for the pieces, and we wrote ’em 
down. After that she told us that roots 
were fibrus and bulbus and tubrus, and a 
lot more things that we had to write, and 
she had us dig up a lot of weeds and things 
to see. Joe Stevens pulled the top off an 
injun turnip, and brought it to Miss Sharp, 
and asked her if it wasn’t calamus. It 
didn’t look any more like calamus than I do, 
but she whittled off a piece with her pen- 
knife and tasted it to see. Gee! what a 
face she did make! I’d just as soon et a 
live coal. I’d a told her what it was, only 
she always says when anybody is nature- 
studyin’ they must find out things for their 
selves, an’ so I let her. When her tongue 
got done burnin’ so she could talk, she told 
us that some plants was exejohns, and some 
was indejohns, and some was criptejams, 
or something; I wrote ’em down at the 
time, but forget ’°em now. “This field of 
grass,” says she, “is an indejohn.” “That 
ain’t grass,” says Walt Conners, “that’s 
our patch of rye.” She colored up when 
she seen she’d made a break, but she didn’t 
lose her nerve. “Yes, I know, Walter,” 
she said, “but rye is grass, you know. I 
wanted you to learn that.” Walt says of 
course he doesn’t know much about nature- 
study, being as he was raised on a farm 
and never went to a town school before, 
but he knows enough to know rye from 
grass. 

Then Miss Sharp told us that trees and 
weeds: that have the veins in their leaves 
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all sprangled out are exejohns. “This tree 
we are standing under is one,” says she, 
Hank give me the wink and raised his hand. 
“What kind of a-tree is this one? it’s a 
hickory, ain’t it?” says he. It was a black 
ash, but I s’pose they didn’t have any trees 
at the university where she learned nature- 
study. So she couldn’t tell it from a syca- 
more. Any way she said, “ Yes, I believe 
it is a hickory, but we are not far enough 
along yet to learn the names of the trees; 
we must not go too fast.” 

After that we wrote some more names 
about trees that shed their leaves in win- 
ter and those that didn’t, and so on. 
About four o’clock we started back. Just 
before she let us go she said that we must 
understand that going to the woods for 
nature-study was work, not play. I guess 
I would rather nature-study than do frac- 
tions, but I’d a heap rather go afishin’. 

Your affectionate grandson, 
THomas JonEs, 


—From Learning by Doing. 
eo 
ADDRESS TO GRADUATES. 


BY JOSEPH WHARTON. 


N his life of Frederick the Great, Thomas 
Carlyle states that this king was accus- 
tomed to rate his neighboring potentates 
by their fighting strength; not by their taste 
in art, or their advance in science or litera- 
ture, though he valued these; not by their 
wealth or population, though these ‘are in- 
dispensable; but by the actual fighting 
force, the sure, efficient, ready arm of each. 
Does this seem to be a barbarous method 
of estimating? Was the King of Prussia 
a savage, caring for brute force only, and 
separated from the rest of mankind by a 
ferocious disregard of all that is noble in 
humanity? Not at all. Frederick simply 
saw with clearness, and avowed with frank- 
ness, what all successful persons perceive 
and act upon; namely, that each nation (as 
also each person) possesses, after disposing 
of the inevitable hindrance, a certain rem- 
nant of live force, which for all practical 
purposes measures the value of the nation 
or person. 

Consider how this applies to your own 
case as individuals. Each of you has con- 
trol of a limited daily fund of vital energy, 
which may be increased or diminished to 
be sure, but is to-day a definite sum. The 
question is, How much of that energy is 
applicable to such use as will tend to your 
profit? After deducting that which you 
spend in the round of hindering things, 
what actual fighting force have you got 
left with which to attain your ends? 
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There are persons of apparent intelli- 
gence who so slouch their lives as to have 
almost no fighting force—perhaps one- 
tenth or less of their energy may remain 
available for profitable use. They are like 
badly-constructed engines, nearly all of 
whose power is lost in friction, or in mov- 
ing a mass of useless incumbrances. 

The persons are not numerous who pur- 
posely and carefully so order their lives as 
to be comparable to well-designed and well- 
kept engines, nearly all of whose power is 
effective. 

One object of schools and colleges is to 
instruct and to train their students in the 
art of using their powers to the best ad- 
vantage, but it rests with the individual 
whether he or she will conquer the incum- 
brances or will be overcome by them— 
whether the inevitable hindrances shall be 
reduced to a minimum, and the free fight- 
ing force be brought to a maximum, or 
whether the vital energy shall be frittered 
away upon trifles, wasted upon humbugs, 
expended upon old stumbling-blocks, leav- 
ing but a little wretched remnant applicable 
to any real purpose. 

What that purpose is, is quite another 
question, for as the effective energy of one 
engine may drive a grist-mill, another a 
pleasure yacht, and another force air to an 
iron furnace, so the remnant of vital energy 
which one of you may rescue from his im- 
pediments, he may apply to the develop- 
ment of an industry, while another may 
devote his similar savings to the study of 
music or art, and another spend his in 
politics. 

The ways of spending energy to advan- 
tage are vastly more numerous than the 


ways of cooking hares, but as Mrs. Glass’s - 


famous recipe for cooking hares begins 
with the injunction “ First catch your hare,” 
so my present aim is to have you first catch 
your free energy. 

Stop the leaks, throw off useless burdens, 
simplify the movements, reduce the fric- 
tion, and you will discover increase of 
power comparable to hidden treasure. 

Do you ask what are these leaks and bur- 
dens and useless movements and avoidable 
frictions in your daily living? Let me 
specify a few of the commonest; namely: 

Indecision, which halts between two or 
more courses, taking neither, but fretting 
away the time in absolute waste, and, per- 
haps, losing precious opportunity. A per- 
son so halting is comparable to an engine 
on the dead center, having perhaps abun- 
dant power, yet for the moment absolutely 
inert. While you have been under the or- 
ders of others at school or college this 
difficulty has probably been avoided because 
others decided for you. The clear percep- 
tion and rapid judgment which you need 





when deciding everything for yourselves, 
naturally differ much. in different persons, 
but it is the privilege and duty of each to 
improve those qualities. 

Dilatoriness. We read in the Bible, 
“What thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” No dawdling or pottering over 
your work, whatever it may be, but go at 
it promptly and do it with thy might. No 
putting off until to-morrow, but do it now, 
and leave to-morrow free for its own task. 

Any one of our race who had dwelt, or 
even traveled, in the Spanish-speaking 
countries to the south of us, must have 
been struck by the frequency with which 
he hears the word “Majfiana” (Man-ya- 
na), that is “to-morrow.” Everything that 
can be so treated is put off with that fatal 
word “ Majiana;” the population seems to 
be saturated with the habit that the word 
implies. Until they rise above it they can- 
not hope to compete with other peoples 
who are free from it, nor can any one of 
you who contracts the “Majfiana” habit 
hope to thrive. On the other hand, those 
of you who have not already experienced 
it, may learn with pleasant surprise how 
your faculties can be trained to prompt 
performance, almost instinctive, almost in- 
voluntary, of their respective duties; by 
being held strictly and steadily to their 
work they appear to learn that evasion is 
useless, and their work is done. 

Fashions. The idea that we must think, 
act, or dress according to a style or stand- 
ard invented or set up by some other per- 
sons, may be within certain limits rather 
useful than harmful, since one may simply 
follow a beaten track instead of making a 
road, but this inviting facility turns with 
readiness into hard bondage. Many 
dogmas and creeds are such inventions, 
but they never are nor can be more than 
the conceptions of certain individuals at 
certain times—as sure to be outgrown as 
the shell chosen by the hermit crab, which 
shell would prove to be his deadly prison 
but for his power of escape, and of choos- 
ing another one of larger scope. 

Social: fashions, useful to a small extent 
in regulating intercourse, are capable of 
consuming all your forces, and of luring 
you into expensive habits of living quite 
beyond your means. It cannot be neces- 
sary for me to point out in detail how your 
energy may be lost in this way. 

Indolence and Luxury. Clearly no young 
person can reasonably expect a happy and 
useful life if ease and pleasure are permit- 
ted to mould his career. He rather throws 
away or forfeits his force, then loses a 
part of it, who sinks into self-indulgent 
ease. Nay, he forfeits even the power of 
enjoyment as well as the power of achieve- 
ment, for the keenest enjoyment comes to 
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him who earns by a period of diligence 
some days or hours of recreation. - 

Fretting. As even a few grains of sand 
in the bearings of an engine decrease the 
immediate power of the machine, and rap- 
idly destroy the machine itself, so small 
grinding annoyances and an easily heated 
temper impair your activity and wear you 
out too soon. A serene temper, a mild de- 
meanor, a little lubricant in the way of 
pleasant words, a cheerful avoidance of 
irritating things, go far toward increasing 
your effective potency. 

Stimulants. It is obviously absurd to 
drive a machine or an animal beyond its 
normal powers, except temporarily in an 
emergency. The engineer who attempts to 
get a hundred and fifty horse-power out 
of a hundred horse-power boiler invites a 
catastrophe, and the driver who insists on 
making a ten-mile-an-hour horse travel fif- 
teen miles an hour will soon spoil his 
horse, though kerosene be added to the 
boiler fire, and the horse be flogged with 
the best of whips. 

Yet it does not seem to be equally ob- 
vious that the young person who under- 
takes to stimulate his powers with alcohol 
and tobacco, or even with excess of com- 
paratively innocent condiments, is just as 
sure to break down prematurely as the 
over-driven boiler or horse. And though 
an apparent increase of vigor should be 
temporarily experienced from the use of 
stimulant, that transient vigor is no 
greater than the permanent vigor that 
might be attained, without any destructive 
strain, by cultivation of one’s powers in a 
natural way. 

To dwell upon the ruin that follows vice 
would be irrelevant, if not impertinent, on 
this occasion, when I am addressing those 
who are resolved not to destroy, but to im- 
prove, strengthen, and beautify the won- 
derful congeries of faculties with which 
each of you is endowed. 

I am, of course, conscious while offer- 
ing these suggestions, that far more wis- 
dom than they convey may already have 
been well-earned by some of you, since you 
have had for guidance not only the suc- 
cesses and the errors of all your predeces- 
sors, but also that inward monitor which 
mankind constantly grows to hold more 
sure and sacred. Yet do not scorn the af- 
fectionate solicitude of your elders, when 
they hold out a hand of warning or of help- 
ing. They see you, now that your seed 
time is past, leaving these friendly halls 
and marching out into the harvest fields of 
the world, which is not always friendly; 
they would fain see each of you bear him- 
self bravely, and “come again with rejoic- 
ing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
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DOTS AND DASHES. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR GROWING TEACHERS, 





HAvE you ever tried to listen to your 

own voice? Have you ever made the 
unpleasant discovery that your voice is 
“scratchy?” Have you taught your pupils 
the names of the common wild-flowers? 
Mistake, if you have not. That debate 
seemed childish to you, and you thought 
the arguments on both sides very weak, 
but it did the participants a world of good. 
Let them try it again. 

Some trouble of course—a class picnic— 
but it pays. Let committees of scholars 
make the arrangements as to place, time, 
conveyances, etc. They will do it as well 
as you can, and the responsibility is good 
for them. 

The beans in the window box are grow- 
ing well, when we consider how many 
times they were pulled up to be examined. 

The flaxseed which was sown on a 
layer of cotton batting in a glass of water 
is now a beautiful mass of dainty green. 

When the teacher is obliged to compel 
attention, there is something wrong. It 
was Garfield who said that when he was 
teaching, if he saw a young man inatten- 
tive, he tried to throw so much earnest- 
ness and interest into his teaching as to 
win his attention. He felt that it was 
humiliating to the teacher to be obliged 
to demand a pupil’s attention. Have you 
ever thought of the distinction between 
real and apparent attention? Much of the 
attention secured in school is only appar- 
ent. Though the pupil sits erect, looks at 
the teacher and has the semblance of at- 
tention, it is not genuine—the essential 
thing, the thought, is not secured. That 
boy who seems to be hanging on your 
words is really planning a base-ball game 
for next Saturday. That lovely girl whose 
absorbing interest is so flattering to you as 
you explain a new point, is actually trying 
to find out how you do up your hair. You 
may secure by compulsion certain attitudes 
of the body, but you cannot compel the 
mind—that must be won. 

A good plan. Go out into the hall and 
close your school-room door behind you. 
Then play you are a visitor and walk in. 
Try to see just how the room and the 
pupils look to a stranger. Examine the 
whole effect critically; give attention to 
details of floor, windows, curtains, condi- 
tion of teacher’s desk, pupils, general ap- 
pearance—hair, faces, clothing, manner of 
sitting, etc. My word for it, you will dis- 
cover some things that ought to be changed, 
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and you will say, mentally, “Why did I 
never notice that before?” 

The teacher often fails to understand 
how muth of the pupils’ recitation is un- 
intelligible to a visitor on account of the 
low and indistinct tone. The teacher is 
familiar with the child’s voice, and, be- 
sides, knows what he is probably trying 
to say. The visitor has no such data to 
depend upon. Can you not persuade a 
good friends of yours to visit your school- 
room some day on purpose to tell you how 
the voices and the articulation impress 
him? 

It is a good plan to impress upon pupils 
that it is rude to speak so low or indis- 
tinctly that people are inconvenienced in 
trying to hear. Whatever puts others to 
unnecessary trouble and inconvenience is 
undeniably ill-mannered. Pupils can un- 
derstand this, and even those girls who 
have thought it nice and elegant to speak 
in a low, inaudible tone and a sort of die- 
away voice begin to realize that it is not 
so lady-like a performance as they im- 
agined. 

On a warm June day, violent gymnas- 
tics may well give way to a march, or an 
action song, or even to a whispering re- 
cess. When the teacher feels that it will 
take all the will power she has to make 
her go through a set of gymnastic exer- 
cises, it is safe to conclude that the — 
have no surplus energy to be worked off. 

The “thirsty” season is here. Pupils 
will want to get a drink in school hours, 
and especially will they yearn for it if 
they can not have it. It is perfectly safe 
to have a pitcher and glass in the school 
room and let it be the rule that (except in 
recitation time) a pupil may quietly get a 
drink whenever he wishes to do so. 

“Pull down the blinds!” As the bright 
sunny days come on, many of the rooms 
are kept too light. There is a noticeable 
glare as one enters that is unpleasant. 
Many curtains are adjusted at the mid- 
winter level. There is a pedagogical im- 
portance in this curtain matter that some 
teachers can not see even after it is ex- 
plained to them. When the days are hot, 
you can make your room look cool, by 
tempering the light and securing that de- 
gree of shade which is so restful to the 
eye and brain. The children will think it 
is cool, and will work much harder and 
much more cheerfully than in a sunny 
glare. 

The cocoons had hung in the windows 
two or three weeks. I began to think that 
the tenants were sleeping a “sleep that 
knows no waking,” but the other morning 
when I went to school there was a glorious 
butterfly gently opening and shutting its 





wings on the ivy. He was a huge fellow, 
with four gorgeous wings of drab and red 
that measured six inches from tip to tip. 

Each room in the building was allowed 
to send a committee of four to see His 
Majesty and to report to the rest of the 
scholars. Each much-elated committee 
gtavely viewed him on all sides. They 
counted his legs and the spots on his 
wings and the rings on his body. When 
they returned to their rooms the other 
children questioned them rigidly as to what 
the butterfly did and how he looked. There 
were few homes that night where the story 
of Miss T.’s butterfly was not told. Every 
tree is now scanned for cocoons. 

In a Primary room the other day, the 
pupils were having their regular “ spell- 
ing down.” The little folks were eager 
and watchful. While I looked on, two or 
three did not understand the word. In- 
stead of saying “I didn’t understand” or 
drawling out “ What, ma’am?” each little 
seven-year-old said sweetly, “I beg your 
pardon.” And when Alice spelled too in- 
distinctly and Miss H. could not under- 
stand, she did not say sharply “ Speak up,” 
or “I can’t hear you,” but again it was the 
courteous “I beg your pardon,” said in 
the same pleasant voice that would have 
been used in speaking to the Superintend- 
ent.—The School-Room. 


LESSON ON THE PANSY. 








HE children came home from school, 
talking about their lesson on flowers. 
They had learned the parts of the flower, 
and were talking of sepals and petals and 
of the colors of the calyx and the corolla. 
“Come,” said the mother, “sit around 
me and I will tell you the legend of the 
ansy. 

“A legend! what is that?” exclaimed 
John. 

“That is a story,” said Helen, “and there 
in the flower-bed grow several beautiful 
pansies.” 

At this point a pansy was plucked and 
brought to the mother. 

“Take a good look at the pansy,” said 
she, “and you will see that it has five 
petals, while in the center, far down in the 
flower, is a small figure like the head of a 
man with a cloak over his shoulders. The 
chief petal, the lower one, is most gorgeous 
and spreads itself out to display its beauty.” 

The children were delighted at its colors 
and thought they had never seen any one 
so well dressed. They also noticed that 
the two upper petals were of plain colors 
and that the two remiaining ones were just 
a little less gay than the chief petal. 
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“Now then, my children, you are ready 
for the story, and I will tell it to you as I 
have it from the lips of Mr. Story, who 
calls this flower ‘the step-mother flower,’ 
which, he says, is the name given to it in 
Germany. 

“Once there was a king who had a beau- 
tiful wife and two charming and accom- 
plished daughters. The. wife died, and 
after a time the king married a queen who 
also had two daughters. The queen grew 
very jealous of the praise bestowed upon 
the king’s daughters, and did all in her 
power to make them unhappy. She caused 
them to be dressed in the plainest clothes, 
but they did not mind this, for they cared 
more for the adornment of the mind than 
of the body. Her own daughters she ar- 
rayed in the brightest hues and costliest 
fabrics, and decked them with rich and 
rare jewels only a little less costly than her 
own. Around the throne in the palace 
were five massive state chairs. The wicked 
queen made her two step-daughters sit on 
one chair together.” Here the mother 
pulled off the two upper petals of the pansy 
and the children shouted with delight as 
they saw the one green chair upon which 
the daughters were seated. “To each of 
her own daughters the step-mother gave 
one chair.” Here the two side petals were 
pulled off, exposing to view the two green 
chairs, one on each side. 

“As there were five women and five 
chairs, the queen, in order to have an ex- 
cuse for seating the two step-daughters on 
one chair, occupied the remaining two 
chairs herself, saying that her robes were 
so elegant that she feared she would crush 
them if she sat on one chair, and that she 
really needed two so that she could spread 
out her gorgeous skirts.” 

The youngest child in the group was 
here allowed to pull off the last petal, and 
all saw how the haughty step-mother had 
occupied two chairs. 

“ She persisted in her cruel treatment of 
her step-daughters until it became so 
marked that the king in his indignation 
banished the queen and her daughters 
from his kingdom. The queen went away 
in a rage, vowing revenge. She thought, 
and thought, and thought, and finally re- 
membered that when young she had learned 
magic from an old wizard. She succeeded 
in reviving her magic power, and con- 
demned the king to sit forever on his 
throne with his feet plunged into boiling 
water.” 

The mother then pointed out in the cen- 
ter of the five chairs the poor old king 
seated on his throne clad in his golden 
and orange robes of sfate, and just beneath 
him the tub of boiling water, and with a 
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needle she gently disclosed his parboiled 
legs and feet. 

From that day to this the group of chil- 
dren pluck pansies and pull them to pieces, 
telling the story of the cruel step-mother, 
and showing conclusively how a beautiful 
myth in skillful hands may be used to lend 
interest to the facts of science and to simu- 
late the love of children for the fairyland 
of flowers. 


TEACHING SPELLING. 








MAKE a judicious combination of oral 

spelling with written exercises. Oral 
spelling secures correct pronunciation, and 
awakens a keener interest in the pupils; 
written spelling is more -practical, but is 
apt to become wearisome if carried on ex- 
clusively. 

2. Train primary pupils on short lists of 
names of common things. 

3. Require them to copy at least one 
paragraph from each reading lesson. 

4. In oral spelling excite a spirit of emu- 
lation by allowing pupils to win their rank 
in line by “going up” when they spell a 
word that has been missed. 

5. Allow pupils, at least once a week, 
to “choose sides” and have a spelling 
match. 

6. If a spelling book is in the hands of 
your pupils, when you assign a lesson pro- 
nounce all new or difficult words, and re- 
quire the class to pronounce in concert 
after you, in order to secure correct pro- 
nunciation. Then let each scholar in turn 
pronounce one word, going over the lesson 
a second time. Call special attention to 
words of difficult spelling, and to those 
containing silent letters. Occasionally call 
upon some pupil to dictate the spelling 
lesson. Require pupils to study their les- 
sons, both oral and written, by copying 
the words on their slates. The act of 
writing will secure attention to the lesson. 

7. If a spelling book is not used, in some 
measure supply the lack of one by group- 
ing words into short lessons, and dictating 
them to the pupils to be copied into their 
blank books. There ‘is great waste of 
labor in taking up words heterogeneously, 
instead of by groups. 

8. In written exercises, after the papers 
or slates are corrected, require pupils to 
rewrite their misspelled words. 

9. Require pupils to pronounce each 
word before spelling it. 

10. In all grades above the lowest, make 
out carefully arranged lists of words which 
pupils are liable to misspell; let the pupils 
copy the words into blank-books and study 
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the lessons until they are thoroughly 
learned. 

11. Give early and continued attention 
to the practical application of a few of the 
important rules of spelling, such as dou- 
bling the final consonant before ing and 
ed, dropping the final e, etc. By this means 
pupils will learn to spell correctly a large 
class of words in current use. 

12. The teaching of spelling should be 
so conducted as to unfold something of 
the meaning of words, and of the forma- 
tion of derivatives from primitive words 
and roots. The exercise then becomes a 
part of good intellectual training, instead 
of a blind effort of the memory. 

13. Correct spelling is a cénventional 
test of accurate scholarship. The teacher 
should endeavor to secure the best results 
by stimulating the interest of pupils by 
the charm of novelty, and amusement.— 
Swett’s Method of Teaching. 


GENERAL ULYSSES S. GRANT. 








BY HON. A. G, SEYFERT. 





ype ago you honored me with an in- 

vitation to address you at your annual 
reunion. What I said then I do not re- 
member, and I am inclined to think that 
you have also forgotten it. For fear that 
I might repeat myself, I want to talk to- 
day on your old commander, General 
Grant. As‘a student of American litera- 
ture I was profoundly impressed when I 
found a short speech of such uncommon 
good common sense and a gem of good 
English, which President Grant delivered 
45 years ago. It may be the first time that 
you have heard of it, but I am quite sure 
it will interest you as much as it did me. 
The sentiments of this remarkable classic 
are as timely to-day as they were half a 
century ago. 

General Horace Porter in his oration 
April 27, 1897, at the time of the dedica- 
tion of the Grant monument on the banks 
of the Hudson, referred to this famous Des 
Moines speech of Grant’s. I listened to 
General Porter’s eloquent address, but did 
not fully appreciate what he meant at the 
time. Hon. James S. Clarkson of Iowa 
was the editor of the Des Moines Register 
and postmaster of Des Moines in 1875; 
was also an intimate personal friend of 
President Grant. In September of that 
year the reunion of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee was held in Des 
Moines, Iowa. General Sherman presided, 
and Generals Sheridan, Logan, Dodge, 
Howard, Pope and other distinguished of- 
ficers were present on the stage of Moore’s 





Opera House when Grant delivered these 
enduring words of wisdom. The circum- 
stance under which the address was pre- 
pared by the President is a most interesting 
feature of Grant history, and I will let Mr. 
Clarkson tell the story. He says: 

I was then editor of a newspaper and 
postmaster at Des Moines; and President 
Grant, in the three or four days he was in 
that city, used to come to the postoffice to 
hide from the crowds of people that fol- 
lowed him everywhere, and to get a little 
rest, and to smoke. About five o’clock on 
the afternoon of the day this speech was 
delivered, he drove up suddenly to the post- 
office, and came direct to my room, in some 
way having escaped the attention of the 
crowds on the streets. He said, “ Take me 
inside the postoffice, where we can be out 
of sight, where I can get a chance to 
smoke, and where we can have a quiet 
talk.” We went inside the postoffice, where 
there was an old-fashioned circular mail- 
ing-case, about ten feet high and thirty 
broad, shutting out the view from every 
one, and took seats on two stools. I opened 
a box of cigars and he began to smoke. 
He was in the chatty and reminiscent 
mood into which, when with one person, 
he so often fell. 

He began by talking of his boyhood, of 
his experiences and hardships in the army 
on the Pacific coast, of his life in Mis- 
souri and his attempts at farming, and of 
a project he had formed with some friends 
to try to secure some hard-wood forests in 
South America, thinking it a good invest- 
ment. Then he passed on to talk of edu- 
cation, schools, and oratory, and how un- 
kind it seemed to be that one man had the 
natural gift to tell what he knew, and an- 
other could not. He said: “Now I have 
never had, at any time in my life, any dif- 
ficulty in writing out my ideas or thoughts 
easily and quickly. But when I get up on 
my feet to speak, everything I know seems 
to go down into my boots.” Then a queer 
smile came over his face, and he began to 
reach down into the deep pockets of a large 
overcoat, or linen duster, that he had on, 
and to take out six or seven sheets of note- 
paper, on which I could see traces of writ- 
ing. He held them toward me, and said: 

“T wish you would read these. Every time 
I attend these army reunions, the boys are 
asking me to speak, and I never do it. This 
time I am going to fool them. I have had 
in my mind for two or three years some 
things I wanted to say to the American 
people on the public-school question. It 
was my intention to put them in my last 
annual message to Congress, but I forgot 
or. overlooked it in some way; and it oc- 
curred to me to-day, when the subject re- 
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turned to my mind, called back by the 
public schools I saw while riding about 
Des Moines, that Iowa was a good and fit- 
ting place in which to give these utterances 
out to the public. So a while ago I hunted 
up some paper in my room at Judge Cole’s 
—where he and his family were guests— 
and jotted them down; and I wish you 
would look them over and criticize them, 
and make any suggestions freely.” 

I accepted the opportunity to read, but 
not to criticize. For, as editor, I had closely 
watched and carefully studied General 
Grant’s peculiarly lucid and sententious 
style of expression in all that he wrote, 
and therefore knew in advance that, in all 
probability, these few ideas jotted down 
hastily at Judge Cole’s were likely to be 
memorable. As I read them, the peculiar 
strength of analysis in estimation of the 
growing importance of the public school 
to the republic, and the wisdom of the 
prophecy in warning the American people 
as to the perils menacing the school, and 
the dominant note of freedom in all things 
good and possible in Américan life sound- 
ing through it all, impressed me greatly 
and I laid the straggling and crumpled little 
sheets together, folded them up, put them 
back in his hands, and said: “I have not 
the abiltity to criticize a line, a word, or 
breath of that speech; and I do not believe 
the man lives who would have the impu- 
dence even to attempt to do it.” I added, 
“In my opinion, Mr. President, this will 
prove to the people of the future republic 
the greatest and most useful of all your 
utterances. It is an actual gift, not alone 
to the American people, but to all the 
world; and as a citizen of Iowa, I am 
proud that the name of this State is to be 
associated with such a great message to all 
the people who love liberty.” He replied, 
as simply and quietly as though the great- 
ness of it had become common to his 
thoughts: “It is a subject on which I feel 
deeply, and it is time public thought and 
public conscience were both more thor- 
oughly aroused regarding it.” 

Then some little changes of his own oc- 
curred to his mind, and he unfolded the 
little package, hunted out the sheet on 
which he wished to make the changes, and 
started to do it. Evidently he found he did 
not have room, and, reaching down into 
his pockets again, fished out another sheet 
of paper, not written upon at all, turned 
to the mailing desk, and rapidly rewrote 
the whole page. He read it to me, folded 
up the pages once more, put them in his 
pocket, and said, “ Now that is ready for 
the boys to-night and the people to-mor- 
row.” 

As he was in such a delightful mood, I 
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ventured to ask him: “ Why is it, General 
Grant, that editors, and especially literary 
critics and magazine people, and indeed the 
public generally, refuse to believe that you 
were the author of your own papers in the 
war, and in civil life since?” 

He took the cigar from his lips, and, 
with more animation than he had shown 
before, said, “It is the irony of history that 
all men get credit for a great deal to which 
they are not entitled, and as invariably are 
refused credit, often by their own friends 
even, for many things, perhaps the best of 
all in their achievements. Now,” 'he went 
on, with increasing feeling, “there was a 
vast deal of credit given to me, and for 
many things that belonged to other men, 
or at least not to me. I have had papers, 
books, and histories written about me by 
the dozen, the most of them kind, much 
of the eulogy fulsome and overdone in 
praise; but so far all writers have denied 
to me, or failed to give me, credit for two 
things that I do deserve: first, that the 
greatest credit I was entitled to receive 
fairly was for my work in organizing first 
the Western, and next the entire Union 
army.” He stopped awhile, then added: 
“ After it was so organized, and made up 
of such material as it was, it was not in 
fate for it to be defeated or conquered. 
Then, as to the second thing,” he went on 
to say, “you have touched upon that—the 
unwillingness of the American people, and 
of my friends as well as the general public, 
to believe that I have always written my 
own papers. In the war, they said at first 
it was Rawlins who wrote them; then it 
was some one else—Halleck, I think; then 
Stanton, then others””—and he went on to 
name two or three other people. “ But,” 
he said with much spirit, “if the people 
had only thought of it, or taken the trouble 
to take all my papers—war despatches, let- 
ters, messages, etc_—and compare them as 
a whole with the writings of these other 
men, they would have seen at once that, 
while Rawlins had one style, Stanton an- 
other, and the other men still others, one 
style, good or bad, had run through my 
papers from first to last. No,” he added in 
a reflective manner, “I-cannot speak on my 
feet” (that was before his trip around the 
world, when, as in Glasgow or Edinburgh, 
he found his tongue, and ever after stood 
in the highest places with the ready grace 
of worthy speech); “but I have always 
been able to write down anything that came 
into my mind, and to express myself 
clearly.” Happily, he lived to see the peo- 
ple of his own country, and of all coun- 
tries, willing to admit that he was the au- 
thor of his own papers. For before he 
died the whole world learned to know the 
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style in which he always spoke or wrote— 
a style that never had in it a false note or 
a.clouded or double meaning, that took hold 
of every reader with its own masterful 
strength of wisdom and sincerity and kindly 
counsel, and that gave itself to the world 
in epigrams and proverbs to be treasured 
up for the good of men and the counsel 
of governments for all time. 

At the meeting that evening, General 
Grant went upon the stage with General 
Sherman. As usual Sherman, as the pre- 
siding officer, called upon Grant for a 
speech; and, to the surprise of Sherman 
and. nearly everybody else, Grant at once 
arose and started to the front of the stage, 
beginning to hunt in his pockets for his 
speech. He was as shy and embarrassed 
as a school-boy; but as his comrades and 
the great audience cheered him tumultu- 
ously, he started to unfold the manuscript 
to read it. His hands trembled, and he 
dropped the scattered sheets on the stage. 
General Sherman and the secretaries helped 
to gather them up; and then he read them 
to the three thousand people present, half 
of whom had difficulty, even in the still- 
ness of an unusual time, to hear all that 
he said. The newspapers carried it all over 
the globe the next day, and it attracted 
attention and commanded admiration 
throughout the world. Following is the 
text of the speech, as given in Professor 
Leonard F. Parker’s monograph on 
“Higher Education in Iowa,” published by 
the National Bureau of Education in 1893: 

ComrapEs: It always affords me much 
gratification to meet my old comrades in 
arms of ten to fourteen years ago, and to 
live over again the trials and hardships of 
those days—hardships imposed for the 
preservation and perpetuation of our free 
institutions. We believed then, and believe 
now, that we had a government worth 
fighting for, and, if need be, dying for. 
How many of our comrades of those days 
paid the latter price for our preserved 
Union! Let their heroism and sacrifice 
be ever green in our memory. Let not the 
results of their sacrifice be destroyed. The 
Union and free institutions for which they 
fell should be held more dear for these 
sacrifices. We will not deny to any of 
those who fought against us any privilege 
under the government which we claim for 
ourselves. On the contrary, we welcome 
all such who come forward in good faith 
to help build up the waste places and per- 
petuate our institutions against all enemies, 
as brothers in full interest with us in a 
common heritage. But we are not pre- 
pared to apologize for the part we took in 
the great struggle. It is to be hoped that 
like trials will never befall our country. 





In this sentiment no class of people can 
more heartily join than the soldier who 
submitted to the dangers, trials, and hard- 
ships of the camp and the battlefield, on 
whichever side he may have fought. No 
class of people are more interested in 
guarding against a recurrence of those 
days. Let us, then, begin by guarding 
against every enemy threatening the per- 
petuity of free republican institutions. 

_I do not bring into this assemblage poli- 
tics, certainly not partisan politics; but it 
is a fair subject for the deliberation of 
soldiers to consider what may be neces- 
sary to secure the prize for which they 
battled. In a republic like ours, where the 
citizen is the sovereign and the official the 
servant, where no power is exercised ex- 
cept by the will of the people, it is im- 
portant that the sovereign—the people— 
should possess intelligence. The free 
school is the promoter of that intelligence 
which is to preserve us as one nation. 
If we are to have another contest in the 
near future of our national existence, I 
predict that the dividing line will not be 
Mason and Dixon’s, but between patriotism 
and intelligence on the one side, and super- 
Stition, ambition, and ignorance on the 
other. Now, in this centennial year of our 
national existence, I believe it a good time 
to begin the work of strengthening the 
foundation of the house commenced by our 
patriotic forefathers, one hundred years 
ago, at Concord and Lexington. Let us all 
labor to add all needful guarantees for the 
more perfect security of free thought, free 
speech, a free press, pure morals, unfet- 
tered religious sentiment, and of equal 
rights and privileges to all men, irrespec- 
tive of nationality, color or religion. En- 
courage free schools, and resolve that not 
one dollar of money appropriated to their 
support, no matter how raised, shall be ap- 
propriated to the support of any sectarian 
school. Resolve that either the state 6r 
nation, or both combined, shall support in- 
stitutions of learning sufficient to afford to 
every child growing up in the land the op- 
portunity of a good common-school educa- 
tion, unmixed with sectarian, pagan, or 
atheistical tenets. Leave the matter of re- 
ligion to the family circle, the church, and 
the private school supported entirely by 
private contribution. Keep the church and 
state forever separate. With these safe- 
guards, I believe the battles which created 
us “the army of the Tennessee” will not 
have been fought in vain. 

Des Moines was honored that same night 
with another great speech by General Sher- 
man. After the meeting in the Opera 
House where Grant summed up his polit- 
ical faith of the future, a banquet followed 
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and General Sherman answered his critics 
on his plan of campaign from Atlanta to 
the Sea. He spoke with unusual earnest- 
ness in defending himself and his March 
through Georgia, and concluded in a tone 
of sarcasm and contempt of his traducers 
by saying, “ Any man can march to the sea 
now.” 

I hesitate to comment on Grant’s remark- 
able words of wisdom and foresight, of 
this almost forgotten speech of the silent 
man. It is so self-evident that the great 
menace of ignorance as he saw it then is 
the chief enemy of our government to-day. 
I do want to say, however, that in my 
opinion from a historical viewpoint of the 
past, the future of a self-governed people 
depends very largely upon the fundamental 
principles as laid down by our _ fathers. 
That is to say, that a free people as a na- 
tion, must educate or perish. Our national 
existence rests on the common heritage 
transmitted to us by the founders of the 
Republic; that patriotism, intelligence, and 
morality are the essentials in making loyal 
American citizens who will perpetuate Fra- 
ternity, Charity and Loyalty, the corner- 
stone upon which the Grand Army of the 
Republic was founded. 


—— 


TWO WAYS OF TEACHING. 


A SUCCESSFUL city physician said, 
lately: I went, when I was a student, 
to a course of lectures on natural science. 
The first was given by Professor Dart, a 
teacher of small repute in a preparatory 
school. He began in a pompous, senten- 
tious tone: 

“The primal laws of natural science are 
so recondite as to challenge the compre- 
hension of the loftiest intellect.” This 
was followed by the statement of these 
laws in technical language, majestic and 
ponderous. He may have known what 
he meant, said the physician, but I am 
sure none of his hearers knew. We lis- 
tened, perplexed and anxious for a while, 
and then gave it up, and sat careless and 
indifferent. The next lecturer at the col- 
lege was a man who at that time ranked 
as one of the most learned scientists in 
America. The pupils were apprehensive. 

“Tf we could not understand the little 
man,” they said, “what is the use of lis- 
tening to the great one?” 

However, the hall was filled, more from 
curiosity to see the famous naturalist than 
from any hope of benefit. When the hour 
arrived a fatherly-looking German stepped 
forward, and, nodding kindly, said: 

“Young men, allow me to make a per- 
sonal allusion. My father was a hatter, 
who lived on Third street. His second 
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wife was my stepmother, but kind and wise 
in her treatment of me. When I was a 
mere boy I loved to study beetles and plants 
and birds. ‘Let him do it,’ she said. ‘It 
is good for him.’ When I was grown she 
said, ‘That is his work. He must keep to 
it!’ So it is owing to her that I have 
learned a little about these living things. 
I am now going to tell you something of 
the little that I know.” 

These simple words brought us in a mo- 
ment into hearty fellowship with the kind 
old man. The truths he taught us were 
told with the same homely directness, in 
striking contrast with the ambitious phras- 
ing and obscure technology of the preced- 
ing lecturer. I have never forgotten them. 
—Youth’s Companion. 





MODERN LANGUAGES. 


T= _Modern Language Section of the 
High School Department, was called to 
order at 9 a. m., at the William Penn High 
School for Girls, by the Chairman, W. D. 
Rants, of the Technical High School, Harris- 


urg. 

The first paper was by Prof. E. B. de Saure, 
Director of Foreign Languages for the Cleve- 
land Board of Education, on 


AIMS AND METHODS OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING. 


A paper on aims and methods of modern 
language teaching is likely to prove tedious, 
for it deals with problems often presented, 
principles again and again expounded and 
methods which in spite of their great di- 
versity are familiar to every modern language 
teacher. It seems in a way like “enfoncer des 
portes ouvertes.” However, it occurs to me 
that it might not be amiss to state again the 
aims which we are endeavoring with more 
or less success to achieve, be it only to put 
greater emphasis upon some of them. As for 
methods, they have been the battleground 
upon which for a century teachers have met 
in the attack or the defense of various 
theories. 

The first of all aims, the one that must be 
the constant obsession of every teacher, is 
mental discipline or culture. I know that it 
is not fashionable any more to mention this 
as one of our aims. Exponents of Modern 
Psychology tell us that there is no such thing 
as mental discipline; that the only disciplinary 
value found in any study is a greater ability 
to do another correlated thing. I beg to dis- 
sent; I have an inner conviction that our 
teaching achieves more than that; that con- 
viction which cannot be shaken is the re- 
sultant of my personal experience, of a re- 
trospective view upon my own studies and of 
an analysis of their various contributions to 
my mental equipment; I have two favorite 
definitions of that elusive thing called cul- 
ture. One is “that which remains after 
everything else is forgotten”; the other, “the 
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ability to adapt oneself quickly to a new 
situation.” In last analysis the difference be- 
tween an educated and an uneducated man is 
not so much the number of facts each has at 
his command, but far more the ability to use 
these facts, to compare them, to discriminate 
among them, to think quickly, to go to the 
bottom of the question and to judge accu- 
rately. A man who could memorize an en- 
cyclopedia would be a very well informed 
man, but still uneducated in the broad sense. 
The study of modern languages must con- 
tribute to this cultural formation; modern 
languages are admirably adapted to impart 
such culture; at times, without wishing to 
speak disparagingly of other sujects, I be- 
lieve that modern languages together with 
Latin and mathematics are the best subjects 
to give to the mind capable of culture the 
sturdiest gymnastics, the soundest methods 
and the healthiest habits. We must, there- 
fore, to be true to this aim, eliminate any 
method, any scheme that does not involve the 
maximum amount of mental drill, This dis- 
poses in my opinion of the claims of the 
conversational, of the pychological or Gouin’s, 
and even of the direct method as sometimes 
understood and practiced; it should also 
eliminate the transiation from the unknown 
language into the known, because each one 
of these methods or schemes does not exercise 
to a sufficient degree the analytical or re- 
flective faculties. 

All the other aims could be summarized 
into one: We must strive to impart a com- 
prehensive, an integral knowledge of the lan- 
guage taught; that is to say, the student, at 
any stage of his study, must be able to read, 
write, speak and understand within the limits 
of the vocabulary so far studied and of the 
grammatical construction so far taught. The 
process must be one of simultaneous growth 
along all these lines. 

I shall outline these aims with a few more 
details: (1) The student must acquire the 
ability to read. I should like to emphasize 
here what I understand by reading. It is 
a process by which the meaning of the sen- 
tences read instantaneously flashes to the mind 
of the reader without passing through the 
clumsy intermediary of the mother tongue. 
Any reading that is not reasnably spontane- 
ous is not reading, but “deciphering.” Let 
us not stop at deciphering; let us give the 
students such a command of the words and 
forms that they recognize them instantane- 
ously whenever such words and forms strike 
their eyes. To achieve this I know of no 
better way than oral and aural drills; strange 
as it seems at first, the shortest road to a 
reading knowledge of a language is through 
speaking. Only through oral drills do words 
imprint themselves in deep grooves upon the 
brain. Words known to the eyes only make 
but a passing impression upon the memory. 
We must accustom students to think in the 
foreign language. To do this we must elim- 
inate translation from French or Spanish into 
English; it is a harmful habit, as it introduces 
@ constant intermediary when none is really 
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needed; it does not sufficiently analyze the 
analytical factulties; it is also a very ineffi- 
cient use to make of the time at our disposal, 
as every one will testify who has ever been - 
the unfortunate victim of such a tedious, 
hopelessly dull process. Arguments are at 
times made in favor of the translation; they 
are all easily answered, and in last analysis 
only one stands up prominently. Teachers 
continue wasting valuable time in rendering 
excellent French or Spanish into very indiffer- 
ent English for the sake of personal comfort. 

(2) We must give the student the ability to 
understand the foreign language when spoken. 
I qualify this by adding, that, within the limits 
of the vocabulary and forms that we have 
taught him, he must be able to understand 
sentences in the foreign language; as already 
mentioned in the first aim, reading; the n- 
ing of sentences that strike his ears must flash 
directly to his mind without passing through 
the intermediary of his mother tongue. Ob- 
viously only an abundance of oral and aural 
drills will train the ear sufficiently to produce 
such a result. 

(3) Students must be able to speak. Any 
teaching of @ foreign language that does not 
achieve the ability to express one’s thoughts 
in the foreign tongue is mis-directed teach- 
ing. It is a truism to-day that the most effi- 
cient way, in fact the only way, to achieve 
mastery of words and of grammatical forms 
is through oral drill. I believe in oral drill, I 
recommend it in any case, under any condition, 
even when the aim is not the condition of 
even when the aim is not the acquisition of 
a speaking knowledge of the language, even 
when the student is not likely to make any 
practical use of the foreign language. Should 
the argument be offered that the main purpose 
of the study of a foreign language is to ac- 
quire a reading knowledge, I should still in- 
sist in using oral drill as the shortest road to 
it, as the only practical, efficient way of achiev- 
ing the mastery of vocabularies and forms so 
essential to a real reading power as distinct 
from a mere ability to decipher. 

In learning how to speak a language, the 
correct method is not to commit to memory 
a stock of ready-made sentences,, as the devo- 
tees of the Natural, or of Gouin’s or some- 
times the direct methods wish us to do. A 
language is far too rich, too complex, to be 
mastered merely by memorizing. No one but 
a trained philologist, with @ stupendous ca- 
pacity for generalization and deduction, could 
learn a language merely by stocking up his 
memory with an accumulation of sentences. 
Army officers who tried the latter process in 
the hurried Y. M. C. A. courses found out 
quickly to their dismay that, though they knew 
French phases, they were far from knowing 
French. The oral drill which I advise is not 
a hit-and-miss series of questions and answers, 
but a systematic working out of questions in- 
troducing certain vocabulary: and rules which 
the student must put together by a process 
involving reasoning. In other words, to learn 
how to speak a language by a method that will 
be at the same time cultural and efficient, a 
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student must pass through two stages: the 
conscious, during which he constructs his sen- 
tences by reasoning, by applying principles 
taught; the other stage, a subconscious one, 
which results from the preceding stage and 
which enables the student, without resorting 
to the reflective process, to express the sen- 
tences and use the forms that have already 
been mastered by frequent repetitions. 

(4) The fourth aim is the ability to write, 
again within the limits of vocabularies and 
forms studied. A student ought to be able at 
any stage of his studies to express correctly 
in writing the same thoughts that he can ex- 
press orally. He should know how to write 
a business letter as well as to relate his every 
day experiences. This means that we must 
drill him in the writing of the foreign lan- 
guage. Experience has taught teachers that 
a student does well only those things that he 
has been trained to do. We should not put 
the emphasis only upon foreign drill, for we 
may discover to our surprise that, ,while the 
student may speak correctly, he will write the 
same sentence incorrectly until frequent drill 
in writing has taught him to observe the same 
accuracy in his written work as in his oral 
exercise. What form should this written 
work take? While a limited amount of for- 
mal composition (English into the foreign 
language) should be used in order to clinch 
accurate understanding and application of 
grammatical rules and idiomatic expressions, 
teachers will find that informal compostion 
(directly into the foreign tongue) is far more 
dependable as a means of leading the student 
to think in the foreign tongue, and conse- 
quently will more safely enable him to write 
sentences that have a foreign flavor instead 
of merely English constructions with foreign 


words. 

(5) The fifth aim I would place in the abil- 
ity to pronounce correctly, that is to say, the 
acquisition of a pronunciation that is not of- 
fensive to a native. Correct pronunciation 
should be the obsession of the teacher through- 
out the foreign language course. It cannot 
be attained merely by imitation; teachers 
should have a good working knowledge of 
phonetics because by this study alone, are they 
able to fix their own pronunciation and ac- 
quire the ability to impart sounds to their stu- 
dents. I do not advise the use of phonetic 
transcriptions; I have given considerable 
thought to this problem and I have come to 
the conclusion that there is no advantage and 
several serious inconveniences to the teach- 
ing of transcriptions to young beginning stu- 
dents. Such transcriptions introduce a third 
factor when only two are needed; instead of 
going directly from the spelling to the sound, 
an intermediary is unnecessarily injected into 
the problem. The main claim that the results 
are more satisfactory when pronunciation 1s 
taught by means of transcriptions is not sus- 
tained by experiments that have been made 
with classes; in every case the pronunciation 
was equally satisfactory when no phonetic 
transcription was used, provided the same 
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emphasis was placed by the teacher upon pro- 
nunciation. Students should be taught to 
reason out foreign sounds; they should be 
able to spell from the sound only the pro- 
nounced vowels and consonants of any new 
word, 

(6) The next aim is to introduce the stu- 
dent to the life, customs and literature of the 
foreign nations. 

(a) For cultural reasons; to open to him 

the rich mine of thoughts, of ideals contained 
in foreign literatures; to broaden his field 
of vision and to eliminate narrow provincial- 
ism. 
_ (b) To give him a sympatheic understand- 
ing of the genius of other nations. If the 
beautiful dream of universal peace is ever to 
be realized, it will be by teaching to the young 
generations a correct knowledge and a just 
appreciation of other people’s viewpoints, 
ideals and aspirations. This problem, in com- 
mon indeed with all problems that confront 
humanity today, is eminently one of educa- 
tion. To the solution of this problem we 
hope to see modern language teachers with a 
vision contribute their share. 

(c) For commercial reasons: a business 
man with a practical knowledge of the lan- 
guage and who at the same time has a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the manners, cus- 
toms and idiosyncrasies of the people with 
whom he is dealing, has a far greater chance 
of success, everything being otherwise equal. 

This familiarity with a foreign nation is not 
very well achieved by imposing upon students 
the reading of manufactured texts which in 
a dry guide-like style, enumerate a lengthy 
series of facts, dates and statistics. Publish- 
ers in the last years have everwhelmed us with 
that type of readers. This necessary informa- 
tion is conveyed in a much more entertaining 
and therefore more successful way, by read- 
ing carefully selected texts which are charac- 
teristically French or Spanish. Such books as 
Colomba, Le Roi des Montagnes, Le Tour du 
Monde en Quatre-vings jours, should be left 
out of any well organized French course of 
study. In third and fourth years of the 
course, teachers should be encouraged to di- 
gress into side-talks about the customs and 
ideals of the foreign nation whenever an op- 
portunity is offered by the text read or by the 
news of the day. An exchange of correspond- 
ence between American and French school 
children is the best way to stimulate interest 
in such informations. | 

(7) The point is sometimes made that the 
most important aim of the teaching of a mod- 
ern language ought to be the improvement it 
brings to the student’s English. This point 
has frequently been advanced as the strongest 
argument in favor of continuing the lament- 
able practice of translation, on the ground that 
it helps the pupil’s English. It is a fallacy. 
Translation as commonly practiced would to 
my mind contribute to the spoiling of any 
one’s English. Several of our most important 
aims furthermore are entirely defeated by 
such a practice. I do not advise teachers to 
go out of their way a great deal to teach for- 
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mal English in a foreign language class. The 
English of the student is benefited, however, 
almost inevitably, by his reasoning of gram- 
matical forms and his conscious application of 
such grammatical relationship. Indeed, I am 
quite convinced that in many cases the only 
salvation for the English of our American 
students is the habit of accuracy, the proper 
appreciation of language forms, in a word the 
language sense which becomes part of their 
mental make-up after @ year or two of for- 
eign language study. 

These are then the eight aims that constitute 
the integral teaching of a modern language: 
mental discipline, ability to read,, ability to 
understand, ability to speak, ability to write 
ability to pronounce correctly, knowledge of 
the foreign nation’s civilization, improvement 
to the student’s command of English. 

_I have already explained in part how these 
aims could be achieved. The problem of 
methods is perhaps the most important, the 
most haunting of those that confront the mod- 
ern language teacher. There are methods 
which make it difficult to achieve some of 
these aims. There are methods which make 
other aims impossible of execution. To me 
the problem of methods reduces itself to this: 
The most efficient use to make of the limited 
time at our disposal in order to achieve the 
maximum amount of each aim. The most 
difficult part of the problem is the choice of 
a first-year book. While an experienced 
teacher can and does do good work with al- 
most any book, the same teacher will accom- 
plish far more with a perfect tool. Further- 
more in a large school system which is not 
usually stronger than its weakest link, a 
method is needed that represents some uni- 
formity and practically leads each modern 
teacher to the same comprehensive teaching. 
Otherwise promotions and transfers within 
the same city will constitute serious problems. 

In my opninon the method for first-year 
work or a first-year book, as it resolves itself 
to the same thing in last analysis, must fill 
the following requirements: Only the funda- 
mentals; one difficulty at a time; the rules of 
grammar to be worked out skillfully in a con- 
nected text; this connected text must contain 
the vocabulary that the student uses most in 
English and introduce the topics around which 
his conversation is wont to center; this text 
must be as much as possible in dialogue form 
to facilitate oral drill; it should be varied 
enough to detain the student for one week 
on the same vocabulary and rule in order to 
achieve mastery of one lesson before pro- 
ceeding to the next; grammar should be 
taught in the inductive way and in the foreign 
language. It is hardly controversial any more 
than grammatical rules can be explained in 
the foreign tongue even at the very beginning. 
Grammar should be motivated; it should be 
presented to the student at the phychological 
moment, when he needs it and is ready to use 
it. Teachers must live the lesson in the class- 
room instead of merely assigning with scant 
explanation a number of pages in advance for 








home work. New words are explained with 


the help of other words previously known. 


There are three ways of imparting to students 
the meaning of a new word; Translation, 
pointing to the object, or periphrasing; the 
third one is the longest but most efficient he- 
cause it arouses curiosity and stimulates in- 
terest. Modern pedagogy has taught us one 
very valuable principle: the necessity of in- 
teresting the student. Forcible feeding is a 
nasty operation that succeeds as little when 
applied to intellects as when used in medica] 
treatment. The art of the successful teacher 
is to induce the student through interest to 
open his mouth to receive the food instead 
of prying his jaws loose. 

One fact stands out prominently when we 
take a retrospective look upon modern lan- 
guage teaching, and that is the woeful lack 
of results. The war has demonstrated, greatly 
to the humiliation of our profession, that the 
products of our teaching could not stand the 
test to which they are put in the emergency. 
Here is a blot that I hope we shall all en- 
deavor to remove, it is the oft-repeated say- 
ing: “Oh! I had only high school or Col- 
lege French of Spanish.” We must produce 
results, practical results, or our subjects will 
be wiped out of the curriculum, and justly so. 
A new era is dawning in the educational field. 
We are facing a general re-adjustment of 
values and modifications of methods. Let us 
modern language teachers step to the front, 
analyze critically our work and methods, elim- 
inate all practices, however venerable, that 
will not stand the test of efficiency; let us jus- 
tify the time, efforts and money spent in the 
study of subjects by giving adequate returns 
in actual accomplishment. 

The next paper was by Dr. Emile Malakis, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in answer 
to the question, “Why is the Standard of 
Modern Language Teaching in the United 
States Lower than that of Most Other Coun- 
tries which have Developed Secondary 
Schools?” 


LOW STANDARD OF INSTRUCTION IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES. : 


Too many, in an attempt to explain the 
lack of success in Modern Language teaching, 
have pointed to the fact that we are walled 
off from the rest of the world, that naturally 
we are poor linguists, and that our interna- 
tional intercourse is very restricted. A sat- 
isfactory explanation, were it not for the fact 
that England would upset such reasoning. 
We might be led to say that English speak- 
ing people are poor linguists, if the training 
given to our secondary school pupils did not 
prove elementary to the training given to the 
pupils of France and Germany. A compari- 
son of our school administration, school cur- 
ricula,, teaching staff and equipment, conclu- 
sively proves to me, from a modern foreign 
language standpoint, that. we are unjustly 
blaming or excusing English speaking people. 

Many reasons are given for the failure or 
the retardation of the growth of Modern Lan- 
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guages in England. Among them are: The 
influence of classical training, the ove1-em- 
phasis of science and art in the non-endowed 
schools, insistence by the board of education 
upon Latin as one of two foreign languages, 
and above all the lack of any national system 
of public instruction until 1902, when the 
Board of Education adopted a scheme of 
granting national funds to the local schools 
to bring the secondary schools under its su- 
pervision. We are impressed also by the 
looseness of the English curricula,, the char- 
acter of the moral, social and physical train- 
ing which the English schools emphasize, all 
of which detract from the results desired from 
our point of view. 

The failure of moden language teaching in 
England will probably be made clearer from 
Professor Judd’s study on Training of Teach- 
ers in England, Scotland and Germany. He 
states that: “Out of 9,126 full time teachers 
which in 1912 received grants from the Board 
of Education, 5,348 were without professsional 
training. Of this group of untrained teachers, 
2,371 were also without degrees from a Col- 
lege or University.” And I imagine that the 
status of language teachers was even worse. 
There is no doubt that the Modern Language 
Association of England is a powerful instru- 
ment in creating public interest, and that it 
has done much in the improvement of mod- 
ern language teaching there. 

A detailed study of the situation in Amer- 
ica, and a detailed comparison of the sys- 
tems of France and Germany will prove that 
reasons cited for the retardation in England 
are the same as ours, A survey of the his- 
tory of the development of modern language 
teaching in the United States reveals two 
essential elements: First, the recency of their 
establishment. Second, the struggle for their 
existence. 

First, as to the recency of their establish- 
men. The serious introduction of this new 
subject in our curricula should not be placed 
at an earlier date than 1850. The investiga- 
tion in the condition of the instruction of 
the modern languages dates only as far back 
as 1883, when the Modern Language Associa- 
tion was organized and held its first meeting 
at Columbia University. Our publications 
which have done so much for the advancement 
of modern langages and literature should 
also receive mention here, with the respect- 
ive dates of their foundation. Die Amerikan- 
ische Schulzeitung, 1870, replaced several times 
and now called the Monatshefte fiir Deutsche 
Sprache und Padagogik. The publications of 
the Modern Language Association, 1883, The 
Modern Language Notes, 1886, and others 
founded since. The recency of the establish- 
ment and the full recognition of the modern 
languages will be appreciated more if I should 
state that Yale University did not organize a 
graduate course in the Romance Languages 
until 1 

Second, as to the struggle for their exist- 
ence. It is natural that the first wedge in the 
attempt at the breaking up of the rigid cur- 
riculum of the past, should meet with the 
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disfavor of the many, should be held in scant 
esteem by traditionalists, and be looked down 
upon in cold disdain by the professors of Latin 
and Greek who feared the diminution of the 
importance attached to their subjects. Mod- 
ern language teaching survived the criticism 
of the past only to become the prey of the 
criticism of the newer ideas; such as voca- 
tional education, recent psychological educa- 
tional discoveries, social sciences, translations, 
and the new tendency of “Americanization” 
which is the outgrowth of the recent Interna- 
tional muddle. And it is amidst this criticism 
that it exists to-day. 

In comparison we should examine at this 
point the history of the introduction of For- 
eign Languages, first, in Germany, and, sec- 
ond, in France. The introduction of French 
into the German schools did not begin to 
make any headway until the 18th century. By 
the beginning of the roth century most of the 
Prussian Gymnasia offered French as an op- 
tional subject. In 1831 French became obliga- 
tory in Prussia. English was slower in its 
development, and it is not until 1859 that it 
became obligatory in the Realschulen of Prus- 
sia. A most remarkable and rapid advance- 
ment is noticed in the study of English in 
the German schools since 1870. In 1900 an 
Imperial Edict allowed the substitution of 
English for French in the three upper classes 
of the Gymnasia, while French remained an 
optional subject. 

In France modern languages were optional 
in the Lycée and the Collége as early as 1821. 
The compulsory study of modern languages in 
the “cours classique” dates from 1838, it also 
became compulsory in the “cours moderne” 
in 1847, while in 1880 modern languages were 


- studied in every class with a total of twenty- 


nine hours a week. 

It is only fair to conclude at this point, that 
one reason for our failure of achieving the 
same success is due to the more recent estab- 
lishment of this subject in our schools. More- 
over it should be remembered that commer- 
cial and national intercourse played a greater 
rdle in the development of their study in the 
Ioth century than it does now. 

Their establishment is permanent in the 
schools of France and Germany and forms 
part of the educational program. Not since 
1816 is there a sign of serious criticism or 
abandonment of the study of any language 
in either country. In fact 1870 proved to 
both France and Germany the value of the 
teaching of modern foreign languages. Vo- 
cational training has been emphasized in Eu- 
rope since and before the war, but the re- 
sults do not seem to affect modern languages 
in any way. In fact, the reform schools of 
Germany devote a greater part of their cur- 
riculum to them, and judging the ht recent 
(1918) and unbiased report of the Commit- 
tee to enquire into the position of modern 
languages in the educational system of Great 
Britain, we realize that England has also be- 
come aware of the importance of modern for- 
eign languages. . 

In short, a marked contrast is offered in 
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their educational value in the United States 
and in Europe. There they form a part of 
their curricula, while here they seem to be 
an undesired part of our curricula. Their 
necessity has been proven in Europe while we 
are still vacillating on this point in the United 
States. Therefore it is hardly fair, it seems 
to me, to expect from our teachers thorough 
preparation and European results when they 
are constantly reminded of their lack of suc- 
cess, their undesirability, and I might add 
here the fear of the possibility of the disap- 
pearance of their specialty from the curricula 
of our schools. 





THE BIRD. 





po a long time people must have won- 

dered what made the bird able to fly. 
Until the nature of oxygen was understood 
it must have puzzled every one. Flight is 
a power which man distinctly envies, be- 
cause he has every other advantage over 
the lesser animals. Air-ships are being 
constructed, and we all know how danger- 
ous balloon ascensions are. 

The bird, however, flies above us and out 
of our reach quite blithely. The wood- 
cock, indeed, is said to have increased his 
flight into the air within the last fifty years 
in order to get out of the range of our 
rifles. 

What gives the bird this advantage? 
Simply because he is all lungs, and those 
lungs are filled with oxygen. The air gains 
entrance to every part of him, even to his 
bones. His life is going on fast and faster 
—as fast as can be. Have you ever taken 
a bird in your hand, even the tiniest? If 
so, you know how hot its little body is. 
This is because oxygen, hydrogen and car- 
bon are uniting with such force in him. 

What kind of clothing would you recom- 
mend for such a body as this? Something 
warm, to keep in the heat, and something 
light, that will not be the least burden to 
him. So nature offers her cloak of feath- 
ers. What are feathers made of? When 
the bird came out of its shell it had no 
feathers at all, but the skin of the little 
downy creature was full of tubes, or tiny 
moulds, out of which feathers are to grow. 
This mould becomes lined with fibers, 
which are deposited by the blood. When 
the fibers are dried up we call them the pith 
of the quill. When the pith is moist, as it 
is when the bird comes out of its shell, the 
fibers go shooting along the whole length 
of the mould. They are kept in place by 
rings of the same pith-like material, which 
keep forming as well. When all is ready 
the feather begins to sprout from the mould. 
Every fiber in the feather part of the quill 
clings closely to its neighbor. Yet there 
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is apparently nothing which holds them to- 
gether. When you take a look through the 
microscope, though you will find that there 
is something which performs this office, a 
number. of minute hooks on one side the 
fiber, and a number of minute teeth, a little 
like latches, on the other. The hook fits 
into the latch, and both are made fast to- 
gether. If the two fibers are ever torn 
apart, they spring back and reclasp. 

The bird takes as much care of his 
feathers, dressing and polishing them, as 
a cyclist does of his wheel. Nature has 
given the bird his material, as he can’t 
very well buy any. There is a little bag 
of oil placed near the tail, and when the 
bird wants to use some he turns his head 
round and squeezes some out. Then he 
draws feather after feather through his 
bill and gives it a polish. 

When his plumage is dressed he has fin- 
ished his toilet. 


nuit 


LIFE AT 60° BELOW. 








BY EDWIN TARRISSE, 





“T OOK out, ,or you will drop that 

chisel!” Before the sentence was 
finished the tool had slipped from the hand 
of my assistant and, striking upon some bar 
iron, flew into pieces as if it had been glass 
instead of steel. 

This reads like a bit out of “Alice in 
Wonderland,” but is sober fact, as told by 
an American formerly engaged in various 
enterprises at Dawson, in the Yukon terri- 
tory. 

It is interesting to learn what happens at 
60 degrees below zero, a. temperature not 
uncommon in the Yukon. For example, the 
gentleman mentioned tells of one stretch of 
such cold in January, a spell that endured 
two weeks. The temperature ranged from 
44 degrees below zero (the warmest) down 
to 68 degrees below. Some of the outlying 
Yukon police stations reported 80 degrees 
below. These cold waves alternate with 
warmer periods of 10 degrees below. 

At such temperatures as these strange 
manifestations appear. One is the way a 
fire burns in the stove. It roars and 
crackles like a great forge, and wood in the 
stove seems to dissolve in the flames like a 
chunk of ice; the wood is gone and one 
wonders where the heat went. 

At 60 degrees below every stovepipe 
throws out a great white cloud of smoke 
and vapor, resembling a steamboat in itd 
whiteness, and this cloud streams away for 
from 50 to 100 feet, mingling with the 
other white-gray mist or haze that remains 
permanent in the atmosphere of the town 
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like a great fog when it is 40 degrees or 
more below zero. This white-gray fog is 
not fog as we know it, but is frozen fog, 
and every man, woman, child, animal and 
even the fire that burns is throwing out 
moisture into the air, which is immediately 
turned into a cloud of frozen vapor that 
floats away and remains visibly suspended 
in the air. Very slowly this settles to 
earth; and in the morning, about the steps 
and any protected place, one can see a very 
fine film of flour-like dust deposited, which 
is composed of frozen vapor. 

Exposed ears, hands and noses freeze at 
this temperature in going the distance of 
about one city square. The breath roars 
like a mild jet of steam, while a dipper of 
boiling water thrown out into the air emits 
a peculiar whistling as its drops circle 
through the frosty atmosphere. 

Prospectors, in attempting to boil a dish 
of rice or beans upon a camp fire unpro- 
tected from the weather, find that the side 
of the dish that is in the fire will boil, while 
the part of the dish exposed to the weather 
has frozen. To remedy this, the dish is set 
completely into the fire. Edged tools sub- 
jected to this temperature become as hard 
and brittle as glass and will break readily 
under strain. All vegetables, potatoes, ap- 
ples, fruit, eggs, and the like, can be al- 
lowed to freeze until they become like 
bullets. To make ready for use, place them 
in cold water half a day before using, and 
the frost will slowly withdraw without in- 
jury to the food. To attempt to thaw them 
out by more rapid process by fire or hot 
water spoils them for use. 

Some remarkable tales are told of thaw- 
ing out a frozen foot, ear or hand by im- 
mersing the member in coal oil for some 
time—often several hours. 

This, it appears, is an absolutely safe 
remedy, and one thus escapes the surgeon’s 
knife, as no bad results follow. One man 
was saved by a night watchman, who found 
the unfortunate man in the snow (45 de- 
grees below zero) and both hands frozen 
to the wrists. He was taken into the office 
and treated as above for about five hours, 
when all the frost was drawn out without 
so much as losing a fingertip. The physi- 
cians were amazed, as they thought ampu- 
tation would have to be employed in this 
case. His hands were as white and hard as 
marble, and when placed in the oil they 
snapped and crackled as the oil began to 
act upon the ice crystals. 

In such temperatures one must be very 
careful about touching things with unpro- 
tected hands. It is dangerous to take hold 
of a door knob when it is 60 degrees below 
zero or thereabouts with the uncovered 
hand, unless one is careful instantly to re- 
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lease his hold, for if he does show this care- 
lessness the inner palm of his hand will be 
frozen in five seconds. The result is the 
same as though he had touched a red-hot 
stove. 

Great spikes, used in constructing the 
frames of buildings, when subjected to this 
frigid temperature contract where embed- 
ded in the wood, and when the clinging 
fiber of the wood can no longer control the 
contraction, the shrinking spikes give a 
great jump in the wood, this being accom- 
plished by a loud booming sound like the 
firing of a heavy gun, or that of a building 
struck with a sledge hammer. As there 
happen to be more than one spike in the 
structure there is, therefore, not one but 
many of these explosions, which resemble 
the sounds from a target range. 

Coal oil begins to thicken at 40 degrees 
below, and at 60 and 70 degrees below be- 
comes as thick as lard and looks very much 
like that substance, only a little darker. It 
can then be cut out of the can with a knife 
in the same way that one cuts lard or but- 
ter. A lighted lamp or lantern left exposed 
in this temperature will freeze up and go 
out in about eighty minutes ——Phila. Ledger. 


A WOMAN’S MOTTO. 


Mrs. Seton-Thompson, the clever wife 
of the well-known naturalist, has written 
a most entertaining book on her adventures 
when accompanying her husband on his 
camping trips in the Rockies. She begins 
by telling about the preparations for the 
first journey, and her fears as to whether 
she would come through alive. She had 
never been on horseback since her earliest 
years; she was afraid of bears; she was 
afraid of being drowned in the mountain 
torrents, or lost in the woods; but, with 
all these fears, she nevertheless adopted 
this motto, and recommends it to others in 
like cases: “This thing has been done be- 
fore, and done well. Good; then I can do 
it, and enjoy it, too,” and she adds, “I par- 
ticularly insisted upon the latter clause.” 
The result was that she became an enthu- 
siastic and delightful camper, and com- 
municates her enjoyment to the reader on 
every page. 

Her motto is one to set us all thinking. 
Is there any difficult achievement, any 
dreaded task in life, where these words 
might not be applied? Is there any prob- 
lem at school, any work in a business 
office, any duty at home, any effort to make 
in the church or in the community, of 
which we can not say, “This thing has 
been done before, and done well?” Some- 
where, at some time, other souls have met 
and conquered all the trials and labors 
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that we dread. Shall we not insist, then, 
on the rest of the motto, “Good; then I 
can do it, and enjoy it, too?” 

The enjoyment seems to be the trouble 
with most of us. We do our work, but 
not joyfully. We toil on and complain as 
we go. We take fear, and not joy, for 
our companion on the way. So, even if 
we achieve and accomplish, our victory is 
not a joyous one, and we uplift neither 
our own hearts, nor the hearts of others. 
Yet there is wide and true happiness in 
the doing of any true work, in’the over- 
coming of obstacles, in the climbing of 
heights, if we only determine to enjoy 
these things, and put fear and complain- 
ing behind us. Let us see if we cannot 
rise to this brave motto in every test that 
comes: “I can do it, and enjoy it, too.” 


DON’T WAKE THE PLANTS. 








F, the next time you go out into your 
friend’s garden, he exclaims, “ Hush! 
don’t wake the geraniums!” don’t be sur- 
prised. Botanists are just now insisting 
upon the necessity of sleep for flowers and 
plants and trees. A well known botanist 
who has been investigating the causes 
which retard the growth of trees and flow- 
ers in cities has laid especial stress upon 
the fact that the main reason that they 
de not flourish as they do in the country 
is that they are kept awake too much at 
night. The smoke and dust, of course, 
have something to do with it, but one of 
the principal causes of their lack of vigor 
is want of proper sleep. 

All forms of vegetable life must, at 
regular intervals, be allowed to relapse 
into a condition of repose, or some radical 
change will result in the form of the 
plant. A geranium cannot be out all night 
with the larkspur and look bright and fresh 
the next morning. Neither can the fir-tree 
sit up all night with the ash without ruin- 
ing its health and growing to look a de- 
moralized and disreputable old tree long 
before its time. In the country the trees 
and the flowers go to bed with the chick- 
ens, but in the city the most moral and 
well-intentioned shrub, the most circum- 
spect and staid tree, will be kept awake by 
a variety of causes, while an immoral hol- 
lyhock or a dissipated elm tree has.a short 
life and a merry one in the great city. Of 
the causes which keep the trees and flowers 
awake nights the botanist says that, in 
the first place, there is the matter of noise 
in all its forms and the vibration which 
goes with the constant activity of city life. 
Plants and flowers of all kinds sleep best 
away from the glare; so the lights of a 
city, which shine all through the night, 





must contribute to this interference with 
vegetable sleep. Electricity, independent 
of its use for lighting purposes, has a bad 
effect -upon plant life, seeming to make 
trees and flowers irritable and nervous and 
to break up their constitution. But, above 
all, a plant must have sleep, so don’t wake 
the geraniums or disturb the slumbers of 
the sunflower.—New York Press. 
— 
A CONSECRATED PICTURE. 
— 

A POOR Bohemian gipsy girl of re- 

markable beauty was employed by a 
German artist to sit for one of his 
“studies.” In his studio she saw an unfin- 
ished painting of the crucifixion, and asked 
him who “that wicked man” was, and 
what he had done to deserve such a terrible 
punishment? 

The artist smiled at her ignorance, and 
told her that the man nailed to the cross 
was not wicked, but good above all good 
men in the world. 

From that time her interest in the story 
of the cross never ceased. She was utterly 
untaught, and it was by her questions— 
rather grudgingly answered by the painter, 
who had no real Christian sympathy—that 
she got her first knowledge of the Saviour 
of mankind. Noting her employer’s lack of 
feeling, she said to him one day: 

“T should think you would love him, if 
he died for you.” 

The remark fastened itself in the artist’s 
mind. The death of Christ had appealed 
to him as a pictorial tragedy. The divine 
life of Jesus had never touched him. The 
ignorant Bohemian girl had presented the 
subject to him in another way, and it would 
not let-him rest till he sought religious 
counsel, and ultimately became a servant 
and a worshiper of the Crucified. 

Under the inspiration of a new love he 
finished the picture, and it was hung in 
the Diisseldorf gallery, with this inscrip- 
tion: “I did this for thee; what hast thou 
done for me?” 

Some time afterward he met his former 
model there, weeping in front of the paint- 
ing. This time he could speak to her as a 
Christian. 

“Master,” she said, “did He die for the 
poor Bohemians, too?” 

“ Yes.” 

And the man of Galilee had one disciple 
more. 

A few months later, dying in a gipsy 
camp not far from the city, the girl sent 
for the artist and thanked him. 

“T am going to Him now,” she said. 
“TI love Him, and I know He loves me.” 

Years afterward a frivolous young no- 
bleman looked on the same picture, and the 
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study of it and the rebuking pathos of its 
inscription so moved and influenced him 
that he consecrated himself to the service 
of God. The young man was Count Zinzen- 
dorf, the founder of the Moravian Church. 

The benediction to the world of a noble 
and uplifting picture is but feebly meas- 
ured by the few examples that ever attain 
publication. It can teach the ignorant, it 
can rebuke the immoral, it can inspire the 
devout and thoughtful—and it can preach 
the supreme truth whfch St. Paul declared 
to be his only message and his last enthusi- 
asm.—Youth’s Companion. 


WHY ARE WE HERE? 








BY LYMAN ABBOTT, 





_— following letter has come to me 
from an Unknown Friend: “I want 
to ask you if some time you won’t tell us 
what your theory is as to ‘why we are 
here at all.’ This is a sincere question, in 
my mind. I have a dear little son (born 
after his father’s death). I sometimes 
think, ‘ What was the use of bringing him 
into the world?’ I would not have con- 
sidered for a moment of doing otherwise. 
But the question recurs to me, ‘ What’s the 
use? Why are we here; why did God 
create earth?’ Not to have an answer to 
this question is disconcerting to any other 
philosophy which I build up. No doubt I 
could find an answer in the Bible if I only. 
knew how to find it. I can’t seem to in- 
terpret the Bible to my satisfaction.” 

It were well if more men and women 
asked themselves this wise question. The 
differing answers which are given to it 
create not only different schools of phi- 
losophy, but, what is much more impor- 
tant, different standards of life and con- 
duct. 

I have recently been reading Alexander 
Black’s story “The Great Desire.” It in- 
terprets dramatically the different desires 
which control us and the different answers 
which our would-be public teachers give 
to this question, “Why are we here?” 
The Socialist replies: 

“Socialism has had a thousand, maybe 
ten thousand, definitions. Yet what So- 
cialists want is simple enough. That does 
not make it easy to describe that want. 
Gravitation or electrolysis is simple, too. 
But they are not easy to describe. How- 
ever,...I think we may say that the 
Socialists want applied brotherhood. Not 
merely brotherhood talk but brotherhood 
practice—not merely a sentiment or even 
a system, but a life expressing brother- 
hood. I think we may say that the Social- 
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ists want co-ordinated liberty, opportunity 
safeguarded by true equality; a fruit of 
labor assured by a common glory of labor, 
peace assured by common need and com- 
mon cause, happiness not as a private gift, 
but as a public blessing.” 

This desire for “happiness, not as a pri- 
vate gift, but as a public blessing,” the 
Anarchist repudiates with scorn: 

“Happiness!” he says. “What is it? 
It is a dream, a name, an illusion ... at 
most, of course, an effect. ... The need 
written in every living form and every 
part of every living form, the need sigh- 
ing, singing, gnawing, struggling, aspiring 
throughout the whole cycle of created 
things, is the need for self-expression. 
You don’t ask the flowers to be happy— 
you ask them to be themselves—each, ut- 
terly in its own way....I want self- 
expression for all the creatures of the 
earth on the terms they can naturally make 
—without diagrams invented by self-ap- 
pointed viceroys of an impossible god... . 
This is why I am an Anarchist. This is 
what Anarchism means. Every individual 
opposition to the existing order of things 
is illuminated by the spiritual light of An- 
archism. It is the philosophy of the sov- 
ereignty of the individual.” 

If happiness is what we are here for, 
this is a very ill-ordered world. For sor- 
row is written on every page of the book 
of life which humanity is writing. The 
babe comes into life through a door of 
pain. His first voice is a cry. And when 
his drama ends, though his last expres- 
sion may be a smile, the wife and children 
and friends that surround him struggle in 
vain to suppress all expressions of their 
poignant grief. 

The youth sits at life’s loom and plans 
to weave a fabric of beauty, with golden 
and silver threads running through it. 
But somehow a black thread gets into the 
wool and no pattern comes off the loom 
as the weaver planned it. Life is never 
satisfying; is not meant to be satisfying. 
“Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks 
fly upward.” It is many hundred years 
since that sentence was written. And the 
intervening centuries have confirmed its 
truth. 

If we have the Christian faith, we be- 
lieve that the Father shares the sorrows 
of his children. Sorrow is not a human 
accident, but a divine design. 

Nor are we here merely for self-expres- 
sion. I doubt whether any one who reads 
this article desires merely to express him- 
self. Most of us often wish to repress 
ourselves and always wish that we might 
be more worth expressing. We ask the 
flowers, but not the weeds, to be them- 
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selves; and he is either marvelous in his 
saintliness or marvelous in his self-conceit 
who has no consciousness that there are 
undesirable weeds in himself to be rooted 
out. He is sure to be conscious of unde- 
sirable weeds in his neighbors. He has 
no admiration for the petulance or the 
passion in his boy; none for the greed in 
the tradesman who cheats him. Self-ex- 
pression may mean wrecking a railway 
train, dynamiting a printing office, or 
flooding a mine. It may mean, and often 
has meant, robbery or assassination. In 
the German nation it meant wholesale 
brigandage and a World War. Unbalanced 
by a desire for self-restraint, it means 
crime or lunacy. 

We are not here for happiness. Happi- 
ness is an incident, not an end. We are 
not here for self-expression. Self-expres- 
sion and self-repression must work to- 
gether or the end is death. We are here 
for self-development. Creation, it has been 
well said, is not a product, but a process. 
Man is in the making. And here we see 
only the beginnings. What the end will 
be we do not know. Perhaps there is no 
end. Perhaps growth is an eternal process. 

This process of self-development begins 
with man’s birth and ends only with his 
death. He learns love from his mother, 
law from his father, reverence from both. 
He learns lessons from his brothers and 
sisters which others cannot teach him. It 
is easier to bring up four children than 
one, for they learn from each other. He 
goes to school and learns from the play- 
ground as well as from the school-room; he 
goes to college, and college life gives him 
more preparation for manhood than any 
one recitation room, perhaps more than all 
of them combined. The preacher, the 
newspaper, the books, are not his only nor 
even his chief teachers. A savings bank 
will do more to teach him thrift than a 
school teacher; if the school teacher wishes 
to teach thrift, he establishes a school sav- 
ings bank. A railway will do more to teach 
him punctuality than a church, for if he is 
late to church he can always get a seat, 
but if he is late at the station the train is 
gone. Unless he is exceptionally stupid, if 
he is a merchant he learns the meaning of 
honesty, if a lawyer the meaning of jus- 
tice, if a doctor the nature of the body and 
the medicinal value of a courageous spirit, 
it a soldier the splendor of devotion to a 
great cause and the supreme value of self- 
sacrifice. And all the time the successes 
and the disappointments, the joys and the 
sorrows—and generally the sorrows more 
than the joys—are teaching him the mean- 
ing of life as in “The Great Desire” it 
was taught to Anson. 





“The Great Desire is the desire to find 
God.” “The way to God is through love.” 

Life is a school; character is the end; 
sorrow, disappointment, disaster, are teach- 
ers; death is graduation.—Outlook. 





THE GIFT OF SLEEP. 


LEEP, at the right time, is one of man’s 
foremost friends and benefactors; at 
the wrong time it is a curse, for it comes 
as the paralyzing incubus upon his hand 
and his mind when he should be broad 
awake at his work. 

It is a solemn thing to think about, that 
if we average eight hours of every twenty- 
four in slumber we are in the Land of Nod 
for a third of our whole term on earth. At 
this rate the man who lives to the age of 
sixty has spent twenty years in bed. 

It has made some active spirits irate 
against nature and the established order 
that they should have to spend so much 
time unconscious and unproductive; the 
idleness has irked them, and, burning the 
candle at both ends in their defiance of 
physiological laws, they have generally paid 
for it. The rule is that we rest, not that 
we may form habits of sloth and self-in- 
dulgence, but that we may find recreation 
and recuperation for the day that follows 
the night—the day that tests our mettle 
and urges to endeavor. Sleep is supposed 
to send us back into the fray clear-eyed, 
serene, corroborated. “I climb when I lie 
down,” said that poet of the mystics, Henry 
Vaughan; and by it he meant that his finite 
mortality had risen star by star till it laid 
hold upon infinity. The apparent humility 
was an aspiration. He stood at Heaven’s 
gate not by the pride of life, not by self- 
assertion, not by being egocentric, but in 
the mortification of vanity and with all 
“ chastening and subduing of the soul.” 

Mark Twain and Robert Louis Stevenson 
were two of no small number of writers 
who wrote in bed because of the comfort- 
able relaxation and the seclusion. The wits 
of neither were benumbed, and you could 
not call either of these prolific and success- 
ful authors lazy. But it does not follow 
that their mimic in respect to a recumbent 
posture for authorship will succeed in copy- 
ing their happy graces in the way of a lit- 
erary style. 

The strong man seeks a workroom, not a 
resting place. He stays at work till his 
work is done. He trains himself—with an 
Edison—not to let himself sleep till he has 
tracked the shy idea he is hunting to its 
lair. Men who have followed an engineer- 
ing career afield—men who have fought a 
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war—men who have sailed a ship through 
a storm—men of action in all times and 
places—can (if they will) tell us how they 
have made sleep subservient to their own 
iron wills. They have done their duty and 
let the respite wait till the task was ended 
and the wage was earned.—Ledger. 





THEIR BOY. 


NEW YORK was wrapped in the soft 
haze of a summer night when the 
weather man is unsettled in his mind. The 
lights in the tall buildings peeked through 
a gray veil that half revealed and half 
concealed their little winking eyes. On 
the East River irritable little tugs panted 
asthmatically as they shoved their barge 
companions through the dangers of traffic; 
and the self confident ferries went about 
their business with a calming regularity. 

But to the little man and woman from a 
city far to the north there was nothing 
regular about it. Above their heads great 
trains crashed; below them they heard the 
tumble of the subways; and beside them 
the trolleys ambled along indifferently. 
Everywhere there was motion, people and 
things hurrying in every direction, and 
nothing and no one ever seeming to get 
anywhere. And some place in the midst 
of all this, was their boy. 

“Do you think we'll ever find anybody?” 
the woman asked her husband anxiously 
as they stood, trying to find someone who 
wasn’t running to catch something. “TI 
guess so,” he answered with the confidence 
of a man who is expected to have knowl- 
edge because of his past; for at one time 
the man had been a sailor. “Let us go to 
the Seamen’s Institute,” the woman said, 
“that is where he told us to write; but, 
dear me, I don’t think we'll ever find him 
in this place.” 

So they came to the Seamen’s Institute, 
a kindly man who liked to swap yarns with 
the old sailors; and a gentle faced woman, 
whose eyes scanned the face of every boy. 
Three days they stayed in New York, and 
much of the time they spent in the lobby 
talking to the sailors and telling them about 
their boy. 

“You would know him at once if you 
saw him,” the mother explained to the 
Chaplain who looks for missing men. “He 
is not an ordinary boy. He is a very good 
boy; and last night when I was sitting in 
Battery Park I saw a boy something like 
him, but he looked down and out. I wanted 
to speak to him, but my husband said there 
were thousands like him. But maybe my 
boy is like that. Maybe he is down and 
out, and there is no one to speak to him.” 
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And then the tears came to the mother’s 
eyes and she hid her face for a second; 
and after three days the man and the 
woman went home,. without their boy. 


Six weeks passed and John’s name was 
on the list of missing men and a card in 
the post office asked him to call at the 
office of the Chaplain; and then he came. 
The Chaplain did not know him at the first 
glance. To him he looked much like many 
other boys; but when he saw the name on 
his card, he took him into his office, and 
he told him about his father and mother. 
They would pay his way home and all his 
expenses if he would only go. 

The boy sat twirling his cap in his hand, 
and catching his under lip between his 
teeth. His clear, honest boyish eyes met 
the eyes of the Chaplain frankly as he de- 
clared his creed. “I left home myself,” 
he said, “and I’d rather make my way back 
myself. I missed my ship in France and I 
had to sell my clothes to live until I got 
another. I will go home after my next 
trip, when I can buy some clothes, and pay 
my fare.” 

“How long since you were home?” the 
Chaplain asked doubtfully. “Three years.” 
“ And how old are you?” “Twenty.” He 
did not seem eighteen, but when he opened 
his hands, he showed the marks of the 
shovel, the big calloused muscular hands of 
a man; a man with all a man’s prejudices 
and pride. 

He had only ninety cents in the world, 
but he left the office refusing to take a 
cent of the money his father left; but with 
a promise to return if he changed his mind. 
The next day he was back. “I will go 
home,” he said, without any preliminaries. 

“Why?” the Chaplain asked in surprise. 
The boy twirled his cap and kept his eyes 
on the floor. His voice was a little thick 
and confused as he tried to explain. “I 
went out to the fence where a lot of the 
fellows were sitting when I left you, and I 
told them about my father wanting me to 
go home. One of the men had seen my 
mother and father. He had talked to them. 
He said I ought to go home. He said if 
he could he’d take me there himself.” 

The boy paused, then added, “He said 
my mother looked down-hearted.” He 
couldn’t say anything after that. The 
chaplain couldn’t either, not for a few sec- 
onds. He had seen the mother, trying so 
hard to be brave. He sent a telegram to 
the father. John would go home if he 
would send the money. 

All day the next day we waited for the 
money, but it did not come; and he had 
said he would send it. John’s young face 
took on older lines. He knew most people 
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fell down when it came to giving money 
and he hadn’t wanted to take it. He had 
consented only for his mother’s sake. He 
said he would go to sea.... 

“Could this boy find a place to change 
his clothes?” It was the father from a 
little city far north and in his hand was a 
suit-case full of clothes. Beside him stood 
John, his face beaming with restored faith 
and love. Up town the mother was wait- 
ing. She had come all the way back, but 
she was afraid to come the last step. 
Afraid the boy would have “gone back to 
sea."—The Lookout, Seaman’s Magazine. 





WHERE THEY READ MOST. 





AID a college professor recently: “We 
usually think of the cities as centers 
of cultivation, but my observation con- 
vinces me that there is more reading done 
in the farm-houses than there is in the 
city.’ 
Undoubtedly this gentleman was right. 
Reading habits are the exception rather 
than the rule among the majority of the 
people in the cities. These people are “too 
busy to read,” but not too busy to go to 
theaters, or base ball matches, or prome- 
nade the streets. The life of the city is 
unfavorable to reading habits. 

The people on the farm are very busy, 
too, and generally regret that so little time 
is left them for the improvement of their 
minds. Nevertheless, few farm-houses are 
unprovided with periodicals of various 
sorts. Many farmers’ families possess ex- 
cellent books of their own, with sets of 
encyclopedias in which they are accus- 
tomed to “look up” subjects. 

The state of things on the farm, espe- 
cially in the winter, encourages evening 
reading instead of discouraging it. It is 
a change from the farm work—a delight- 
ful peep into a new world. 

The farmer who wishes his boys and 
girls to acquire the habit of reading can 
cultivate in them these habits nowhere so 
well as in his own sitting room or living 
room. Books from the village library, 
good periodicals regularly subscribed for 
or taken with reading clubs and a book 
now and then bought with the children’s 
own earnings, will be read eagerly, if the 
home surroundings are made pleasant. 

The president of a great college has said 
that the most a good college education can 
do for a man is to teach him how to read, 
and in these days of Chautauqua Circles 
and University Extension, no one need go 
to the great cities to acquire the essentials 
of cultivation. 








DEFINITE HEALTH PROGRAM. 





CHARLES W, CHURCHMAN, 





| is health that builds up a community, 

that lends ambition, energy and in- 
spiration for study of the fine arts and for 
the carrying forward of commercial en- 
terprises as. well. Health is not merely 
freedom from illness. It isn’t merely suf- 
ficient vigor. Health means the possession 
of a reserve force of strength and energy 
—a reserve force that is necessary to meet 
emergencies which arise in every life. 
Childhood is the time to build up this re- 
serve, the physical capital which plays so 
large a part in personal success and in the 
making of good citizens. 

It is not sufficient for the teacher to im- 
part information about hygiene. Simple, 
essential health habits should be instilled 
into the lives of the children . A child 
should be made to desire health, not for 
its own sake alone, but as a condition of 
success in work and joy and play. The 
acquisition of health should be made as 
interesting and attractive as possible. It 
cannot, like arithmetic or grammar, be 
taught from a text book or be confined to 
one lesson period. Health must be prac- 
ticed regularly. 

Through the introduction of modern 
health-crusade work in many of the public 
schools last winter the Philadelphia health 
council and tuberculosis committee influ- 
enced 20,000 children to follow eleven sim- 
ple health rules each day. This same sort 
of work is being conducted this summer in 
daily vacation Bible schools, among 4000 
Girl Scouts and in other organized groups 
of children. The modern health crusade 
introduces the play element into the prac- 
tice of hygiene, transferring the romance 
of the medieval crusades to a vital present- 
day quest of health. It appeals to the child 
through its titles and badges, all won by 
his own achievement. The child’s per- 
formance of the health chores is recorded 
each day and badges are awarded accord- 
ing to accomplishment. 

If the child could be graded on physical 
condition and health work just as on other 
subjects, parents as well as the children 
would be more careful about forming habits 
which mean so much to their own well- 
being. Certainly such rules as these are 
simple enough: 

1. I washed my hands before each meal 
to-day. 

2. I washed not only my face but my ears 
and neck and I cleaned my finger-nails 
to-day. 

3. I kept fingers, pencils and everything 
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likely to be unclean or injurious out of my 
mouth and nose to-day. 

4. I brushed my teeth thoroughly after 
— and after the evening meal to- 

ay. 

5. I took ten or more slow, deep breaths 
of fresh air to-day. I was careful to pro- 
tect others if I spit, coughed or sneezed. 

6. I played outdoors or with windows 
open more than thirty minutes to-day. 

7. I was in bed ten hours or more last 
night and kept my windows open. 

8. I drank four glasses of water, includ- 
ing a drink before each meal, and drank 
rs tea, coffee or other injurious drinks to- 

ay. 

9. I tried to eat only wholesome food 
and to eat slowly. I went to toilet at my 
regular times. 

10. I tried to-day to sit up and stand up 
straight; to keep neat, cheerful and clean- 
minded, and to be helpful to others. 

11. I took a full bath on each of the days 
of the week that are checked (x). 

The child who has learned self-control in 
eating and drinking, in work and play, has 
learned one of the most important lessons 
of life. Children should be weighed and 
examined periodically so that defects may 
be remedied early. Public opinion should 
demand a definite health program as a part 
of the regular school curriculum. 





TOUCH OF LIFE UPON LIFE. 


Fe PULA TION is not in extensive ap- 
paratus and vast libraries, but in the 
touch of life upon life. We need to re- 
member this in these days when education 
is being rapidly transformed, and well-in- 
tentioned patriotism leads us rightly to give 
ever large grants for school purposes. It 
is-true the one supreme function of the 
State is education; no equipment of the 
schools can be too good, no well-used ex- 
penditure too great. But an unused equip- 
ment may be a burden; an unassimilated 
environment may dull or even swamp the 
spirit, and distract attention from what is 
the one thing needful—the strong, inspir- 
ing touch of life upon life. 

I remember reading one morning after 
Christmas that in some wealthy family the 
children had twenty-two Christmas trees 
illuminated with electric lights. The par- 
ents doubtless meant well, but they could 
not have done worse. One simple doll that 
a child may dress and undress is worth a 
show-window of wax puppets; one rubber 
ball or box of plain blocks is better than a 
hundred complicated toys, whose chief use 
is to stimulate the child’s investigating fac- 
ulty as he takes them to pieces—at the ex- 
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pense of cultivating destructiveness. So, in 
the period of reaction, it is not the number 
of influences that determines the result, 
but the worth of a few deeply assimilated. 
Reserve is as necessary as generosity; the 
range must be limited if the great effect is 
to come from the best.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





BEWARE THE CAMEL’S NOSE. 





The Arabs have a proverb to teach the 
danger of trifling with the beginning of a 
bad habit: “ Beware of the camel’s nose.” 
Mrs. Sigourney illustrated the proverb in 
the following lines: 


“Once in his shop a workman wrought, 
With languid hand and listless thought, 
When through the open window’s space, 
Behold a camel thrust his face. 

‘My nose is cold!” he meekly cried, 
‘Oh, let me warm it by thy side!’ 


“Since no denial word was said, 
In came the nose, in came the heaad— 
As sure as sermon follows text, 
The long and scraggy neck came next; 
And then, as falls the threatening storm 
In leapt the whole ungainly form. 


“ Aghast the owner gazed around, 
And on the rude invader frown’d, 
Convinced as closer still he pressed, 
There was no room for such a guest: 
Yet more astonish’d heard him say: 
‘If thou art troubled, go thy way 
For in this place I choose to stay.’ 


“Oh, youthful hearts to gladness born, 
Treat not this Arab lore with scorn! 
To evil habit’s earliest wile 
Lend neither ear, nor glance, nor smile. 
Choke the dark fountain ere it flows, 
Nor e’er admit the camel’s nose.” 


THE MEDICINE HE NEEDED. 








bes Chaplain had worked all day, and 

he was tired. He knew that his fam- 
ily would have dinner ready for him, and 
he was ready for it. He reached for his 
hat and then for the telephone that rang 
out an insistent jarring appeal. 

The message was from a big New York 
hospital saying a French sailor was dying 
and they wanted a Chaplain to go to him. 
They gave the name of the ship and the 
Steam Ship Line, but not of the sailor. 

When the Chaplain, who went at once, 
reached the hospital, he could not find any- 
one who knew why he had been sent for. 
After some searching he found a French 
sailor from the ship named, but he was far 
from dying. However he said he had heard 
that a man from the same ship was in 
some other part of the hospital. 

He went with the Chaplain in search of 
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the man who was dying and they found 
him. He had been operated on that morn- 
ing as a last chance and there he lay gasp- 
ing out his last little span of life. 

He could not understand a word of Eng- 
lish, a stranger in a strange land; alone in 
life; alone in death. 

The Chaplain could not speak to him, 
but the French sailor with him did; and 
so surprised was the dying man to hear his 
own tongue that at first he could not speak: 

Then he talked—how he talked; and the 
Chaplain got permission for his companion 
to spend his last night with him. He also 
sent a priest to minister to him. 

The next morning when the Chaplain 
came to his office, the first thing he did 
was call up the hospital. 

“No, he is not dead,” was the message, 
“he is better.” 





A TEACHER ASKS A FARMER A~ 
QUESTION. 





“Jump in,” said farmer Smith to Miss 
Jones, who was walking along the road 
from her school to her boarding place, 
“and ride’ with me to town. A little spin 
will do you good. It will take only about 
an hour and you can be back in time for 
supper. 

“Do you know,” he continued, “it used 
to take me about all day to go to town? It 
is wonderful what the automobile has done 
for us farmers—yes, and the other im- 
provements, too. When I was a boy my 
grandfather cut grass with a scythe and 
went to bed by the light of a candle. Now 
many of us farmers in the township have 
mowing machines drawn by gasoline trac- 
tors, and we have electric light plants right 
in our homes.” 

Miss Jones, after thinking for a while, 
asked: 

“Would you not make more profit from 
your farm if you drove to town in your 
buggy and if you cut your hay with a 
scythe? A buggy and horse would cost you 
only a few hundred dollars, while your 
auto cost you more than a thousand. You 
could buy a scythe for two or three dollars, 
while you pay $100 for a mowing ma- 
chine.” 

“Gosh, child,’ exclaimed Mr. Smith, 
“you may be able to teach school but you 
don’t know much about farming. Why, it 
would take me a week to cut with a scythe 
what the machine will cut in a few hours. 
I would waste a day going to town, now I 
go and return in an hour or two. It is 
cheaper in the long run to use improved 
machinery; that is, my profits are much 
larger for the same amount of time and 








labor. Any farmer will tell you that. 
Charlie Schwab would tell you the same 
about the use of improved machinery in a 
manufacturing plant. When he was man- 
aging the Homestead mills he often scrap- 
ped good machinery in order to put in ma- 
chines that would turn out more and better 
steel. Oh, yes, improvements make.us all 
richer, and the fellow who sticks to the old 
is a fossil.” 

“Say, Mr. Smith, I want to ask a ques- 
tion. Do you think the little one-room 
school I am teaching is as good as the big 
consolidated school over in Valley Town- 
ship? The consolidated school costs more, 
but now honestly is it not better.” With- 
out giving him time to reply she continued: 

“T was over there last Saturday to see 
about getting a position in it next term. 
You know’ that none of us normal school 
graduates will teach more than a year in 
a one-room school, or just long enough to 
get a little practical experience. Just 
think, there is a new teacher each year at 
the school I am teaching. 

“ Well, I went to see the principal of the 
consolidated school, and he told me that I 
would have recitation periods of about 30 
minutes, and would have eight or nine 
periods a day. In my school the children 
have recitation periods of about 10 min- 
utes. I simply call a class, rush through, 
then call another. 

“TI saw laboratories for the teaching of 
science and agriculture, manual training 
shops, kitchens, and so many other things 
at that school. The principal told me that 
big boys and girls attend. Here in this 
township there is not a big boy or girl in 
school. In fact, there are none in the 
township, all having gone to the city. 

“There are twelve one-room schools in 
this township, some of them only a mile 
or two apart, all on roads within four or 
five miles of a good center. Would it not 
be a good plan, Mr. Smith, to tear down 
all the twelve school buildings and to erect 
a building like the one in Valley Township? 
The children living more than a mile and 
a half away from the school could be 
hauled there in an auto truck just as is done 
in Valley Township. You say that modern 
improvements pay the farmer; would not 
a modern school pay just as big divi- 
dends?” 

Just then something went wrong with the 
auto and Mr. Smith did not hear—at least 
it is supposed he did not, since the twelve 
one-room schools are still in use, the sole 
reminders of the pioneer days of the town- 
ship when Mr. Smith’s grandfather cut 
grain with a sickle and threshed it with a 
flail—W. S. Dieffenbach, Specialist in 
School Administration, U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 
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“WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL.” 





BY ANNA RANDNITZKY. 


2 apm upon a time there stood, in a 
small village overlooking the noble 
Hudson, a little white house with green 
shutters, and in the front room down stairs 
the two sisters, Miss Helen and Miss Fides, 
held a private school for the tiny folks of 
S——. The little girl went to this school. 
She was only four years old,—entirely too 
young, one would surely think, to carry into 
the after years any memory of the little 
white house with green shutters. True, she 
has forgotten almost everything about it, 
and yet,— 

One day the little girl fell asleep in 
school. It was a shocking thing to do, but 
she just couldn’t help it that afternoon, and 
so the baby head drooped lower and lower. 
Such a beautiful nap it was—such a com- 
fortable one; for when her little craft 
touched once again the shore of Wide- 
Awake Land, she found herself, not in the 
little, straight-backed chair, but on a snowy 
bed in an upper room, where strong, gentle 
hands had tenderly placed her. She re- 
membered this. 

Another day the sandman had been un- 
usually busy with the eyes of a small boy, 
so that his head bobbed about absurdly; and 
then a soft pillow from that same upper 
room was deftly slipped behind the tired 
back, and the sleeper dreamed on. This, 
too, the little girl remembered. 

Years passed by, bringing much of 
change to the quiet village and its quiet 
people. They carried the little girl to a 
home farther southward, and there brought 
to her maidenhood and womanhood. Then 
little children called her by the name of 
“teacher,” and a cherished dream was 
realized. 

Time went on, filling hand and heart and 
brain with absorbing work, and now, in the 
summer days, she visited once again the 
scenes of her childhood. The village has 
grown into a city, the little white house has 
disappeared. For the first time teacher and 
pupil met again; and as the younger 
woman, in her full maturity, looked into 
the sweet, silver-framed face before her, 
she read there the same gentleness and 
tenderness which had once ministered to a 
child’s comfort. So gladly she rehearsed 
the little incident, and the older woman’s 
face lit up with pleasure during the recital. 
She did nct remember her kindness to the 
drowsy children in that long-ago school 
room. 

So the story ends, but the teacher who 
was once the little girl, and who, in the in- 
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tervening years, has touched many child- 
lives, wonders what kind of memories she 
has made—what kind of memories she is 
making. Nor does her self-query lose 
aught of heart-searching force when she 
turns the pages of a master of English 
prose, and reads as she has read so oft 
before: 

“O ye who have young children, if pos- 
sible give them happy memories! Fill their 
earliest years with bright pictures! A 
great historian many centuries ago wrote it 
down that the first thing conquered in 
battle are the eyes: the soldier flees from 
what he sees before him. But so often in 
the world’s fight we are defeated by what 
we look back upon; we are whipped in the 
end by the things we saw in the beginning 
of life. The time arrived for Gabriella 
when the gorgeous fairy tale of her child- 
hood was all that she had to sustain her: 
when it meant consolation, courage, forti- 
tude, victory.” (The Reign of Law— 
Allen.) 





~~ ~~ 
+ 


TEACHER’S ALPHABET. 





A TEACHER who has forgotten how he 
felt as a child, lacks an essential for a good 
disciplinarian. 

Because a child is slow, we must not 
count him dull. Slow boys and girls have 
made quick men and women. 

Children soon learn to wait for the 
“thunder clap.” Never, then, begin by try- 
ing to startle a class into attention. Atten- 
tion thus gained is not healthy. 

Do not make tug-boats of yourself to 
“pull” your pupils through the wave. Act 
as a rudder to “guide” them. If patient, 
the storm will soon pass. 

Every teacher who succeeds in awaken- 
ing a desire for better things in a young 
scapegrace, deserves more praise than a 
“thousand hearers of lessons.” 

Faith, love, courage, patience, sympathy, 
self-control, enthusiasm and common sense 
are the avenues that lead to the children’s 
hearts. 

Good, hard-working, conscientious, pro- 
gressive, enthusiastic teachers must never 
hope to receive their reward in this world, 

Hundreds of teachers (?) go to their 
class-rooms every day who are as unfit for 
their work as a snail for rapid transit. 

It is much easier to teach by note than 
to train and develop the mind. For this 
reason many cry down the new method and 
cling to the old. 

Just as well to practice medicine with no 
knowledge of physiology as to teach with 
no knowledge of the child one is teaching. 

Know as much of the home life of your 
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pupil as possible. It will often help you to 
get hold of the bad boy to know his bad 
father. 

Let every child have access to the school 
library. ‘Lending the books to only those 
who obtain high rank is bad. Often the 
ones who need the books most never get 
them. 

Many children who are full of animation, 
life, fun and happiness are made to hate 


school and books because their teachers do- 


not take the time or trouble to study their 
dispositions. 

Never get out of patience with a slow 
pupil if you desire to keep him patient. 
Never laugh at him unless you desire to 
wound his feelings. 

Opportunities are often given teachers 
which they fail to see. Heaven lead us 
all to feel thy power, Opportunity, and 
teach us how to rightly use it. 

Professional teaching can only be done by 
professional teachers. Professional teach- 
ers are those who take time to prepare 
themselves for the work. 

Question, then name the pupil who is 
to recite; all will then give attention, not 
knowing who may be called to answer the 
question. 

Read of Laura Bridgeman, Helen Keller, 
or the boy Salvanus, and tell me if we, who 
have the five senses wtih which to work, 
dare assert there is a child in our charge 
whose understanding we cannot reach. 

Some of our brightest pupils may become 
useless members of society unless you teach 
them how to apply what they learn. (I 
once saw a pig pass a good examination in 
reading. ) 

There should be almost as many methods 
as there are pupils. “’Tis they who with 
all are just the same, more often than their 
pupils are to blame.” 

Unless a child is taught to govern him- 
self in the school-house and school yard, 
pray, where is he to be taught? His em- 
ployer cannot be expected to hire some one 
to watch that he does his duty. 

Very few teachers stop to think that the 
“dull boy ” is only slow because he is deaf 
or near-sighted. Test any case you may 
have to see if this is not true. 

What credit is due a teacher who gradu- 
ates a bright, intelligent boy with a high 
standing? Scarcely any. Such a_ child 
will learn if shut up in a room by himself. 

Xenophon, when a young man, had 
charge of an army of ten thousand men. 
He owed his success to his faithful, patient 
teacher Socrates. 

Young teachers are apt to look for im- 


mediate results, and think if they see or 


hear no improvement in their pupils that 





none has been made. Your influence is life 
long; let it be for good. 

Zeal, rightly applied by a teacher in her 
class-room work, is a better disciplinarian 
than a thousand rattans in the hands of as 
many “living” automatons. The teacher 
who deserves credit is he who awakens the 
sleepy mind—he who reaches that which 
others have failed to reach—Canada 
Teacher. 
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RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 








DR. JOHN BROWN, EDINBURGH. 


OUR-AND-THIRTY years ago, Bob 

Ainslie and I were coming up Infirm- 

ary Street from the Edinburgh High 

School, our heads together, and our arms 

intertwisted, as only lovers and boys know 
how, or why. 

When we got to the top of the street, and 
turned north, we espied a crowd at the 
Tron Church. “A _ dog-fight!” shouted 
Bob, and was off; and so was I, both of 
us all but praying that it might not be over 
before we got up! And is not this boy- 
nature? and human nature too? and don’t 
we all wish a house on fire not to be out 
before we see it? Dogs like fighting; old 
Isaac says they “delight” in it, and for 
the best of all reasons; and boys are not 
cruel because they like to see the fight. 
They see three of the great cardinal vir- 
tues of dog or man—courage, endurance, 
and skill—in intense action. This is very 
different from a love of making dogs fight, 
and enjoying, and aggravating, and making 
gain by their pluck. A boy—be he ever so 
fond himself of fighting, if he be a good 
boy, hates and despises all this, but he 
would have run off with Bob and me fast 
enough: it is a natural, and a not wicked 
interest, that all boys and men have in wit- 
nessing intense energy in action. 

Does any curious and _finely-ignorant 
woman wish to know how Bob’s eye at a 
glance announced a dog-fight to his brain? 
He did not, he could not see the dogs fight- 
ing; it was a flash of an inference, a rapid 
induction. The crowd round a couple of 
dogs fighting, is a crowd masculine mainly, 
with an occasional active, compassionate 
woman, fluttering wildly round the outside, 
and using her tongue and her hands freely 
upon the men, as so many “brutes”; it is a 
crowd annular, compact, and mobile; a 
crowd centripetal, having its eyes and its 
heads all bent downwards and inwards, to 
one common focus. 

Well, Bob and I are up, and find it is not 
over: a small thoroughbred, white bull-ter- 
rier, is busy throttling a large shepherd’s 
dog, unaccustomed to war, but not to be 
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trifled with. They are hard at it; the 
scientific little fellow doing his work in 
great style, his pastoral enemy fighting 
wildly, but with the sharpest of teeth and a 
great courage. Science and breeding, how- 
ever, soon had their own; the Game 
Chicken, as the premature Bob called him, 
working his way up, took his final grip of 
poor Yarrow’s throat,—and he lay gasping 
and done for. His master, a brown, hand- 
some, big young shepherd from Tweeds- 
muir, would have liked to have knocked 
down any man, would “drink up Esil, or 
eat a crocodile,” for that part, if he had a 
chance: it was no use kicking the little dog; 
that would only make him hold the closer. 
Many were the means shouted out in 
mouthfuls, of the best possible ways of 
ending it. “Water!” but there was none 
near, and many cried for it who might have 
got it from the well at Blackfriars Wynd. 
“ Bite the tail!” and a large, vague, benevo- 
lent, middle-aged man, more desirous than 
wise, with some struggle got the bushy end 
of Yarrow’s tail into his ample mouth, and 
bit it with all his might. This was more 
than enough for the much-enduring, much- 
perspiring shepherd, who, with a gleam of 
joy over his broad visage, delivered a ter- 
rific facer upon our large, vague, benevo- 
lent, middle-aged friend—who went down 
like a shot. 

Still the Chicken holds; death not far off. 
“Snuff! a pinch of snuff!” observed a 
calm, highly-dressed young buck, with an 
eye-glass in his eye. “Snuff, indeed!” 
growled the angry crowd, affronted and 
glaring. “Snuff! a pinch of snuff!” again 
observes the buck but with more urgency; 
whereon were produced several open boxes, 
and from a mull which may have been at 
Culloden, he took a pinch, knelt down, and 
presented it to the nose of the Chicken. 
The laws of physiology and of snuff take 
their course; the Chicken sneezes, and Yar- 
row is free! 

The young pastoral giant stalks off with 
Yarrow in his arms,—comforting him. 

But the Bull Terrier’s blood is up, and 
his soul unsatisfied; he grips the first dog 
he meets, and discovering she is not a dog, 
in Homeric phrase, he makes a brief sort 
of amende, and is off. The boys, with Bob 
and me at their head, are after him: down 
Niddry Street he goes, bent on mischief; 
up the Cowgate like an arrow—Bob and I, 
and our small men, panting behind. 

There, under the single arch of the South 
Bridge, is a huge mastiff, sauntering down 
the middle of the causeway, as if with his 
hands in his pockets: he is old, gray, 
brindled, as big as a little Highland bull, 
and has the Shakesperian dewlaps shaking 
as he goes. 
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The Chicken makes straight at him, and 
fastens on his throat. To our astonish- 
ment, the great creature does nothing but 
stand still, hold himself up, and roar—yes, 
roar; a long, serious, remonstrative roar, 
How is this? Bob and I are up to them, 
He is muzzled! The bailies had proclaimed 
a general muzzling, and his master, study- 
ing strength and economy mainly, had en- 
compassed his huge jaws in a home-made 


apparatus, constructed out of the leather of 


some ancient breechin. His mouth was 
open as far as it could; his lips curled up in 
rage—a sort of terrible grin; his teeth 
gleaming, ready, from out the darkness; the 
strap across his mouth tense as a bow- 
string; his whole frame stiff with indigna- 
tion and surprise; his roar asking us all 
round, “Did you ever see the likes of 
this?” He looked a statue of anger and 
astonishment, done in Aberdeen granite. 

We soon had a crowd: the Chicken held 
on. “A knife!” cried Bob; and a cobbler 
gave him his knife: you know the kind of 
knife, worn away obliquely to a point, and 
always keen. I put its edge to the tense 
leather; it ran before it; and then!—one 
sudden jerk of that enormous head, a sort 
of dirty mist about his mouth, no noise,— 
and the bright and fierce little fellow is 
dropped, limp, and dead. A solemn pause: 
this was more than any of us had bargained 
for. I turned the little follow over, and 
saw he was quite dead; the mastiff had 
taken him by the small of the back like a 
rat,.and broken it. 

He looked down at his victim appeased, 
ashamed, and amazed; snuffed him all over, 
stared at him, and taking a sudden thought, 
turned round and trotted off. Bob took 
the dead dog up, and said, “ John, we’ll bury 
him after tea.” “Yes,” said I, and was off 
after the mastiff. He made up the Cow- 
gate at a rapid swing; he had forgotten 
some engagement. He turned up _ the 
Candlemaker Row, and stopped at the Har- 
row Inn. 

There was a carrier’s cart ready to start, 
and a keen, thin, impatient, black-a-vised 
little man, his hand at his gray horse’s head, 
looking about angrily for something. 

“Rab, ye thief!” said he, aiming a kick 
at my great friend, who drew cringing up, 
and avoiding the heavy shoe with more 
agility than dignity, and watching his 
master’s eye, slunk dismayed under the 
cart,—his ears down, and as much as he 
had of tail down too. 

What a man this must be—thought I—to 
whom my tremendous hero turns tail! The 
carrier saw the muzzle hanging, cut and 
useless, from his neck, and I eagerly told 
him the story, which Bob and I always 
thought, and still think, Homer, or King 
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David, or Sir Walter alone were worthy 
to rehearse. The severe littlke man was 
mitigated, and condencended to say, “ Rab, 
my man, puir Rabbie,’—whereupon the 
stump of a tail rose up, the ears were 
cocked, the eyes filled, and were comforted ; 
the two friends were reconciled. “Hupp!” 
and a stroke of the whip were given to 
Jess; and off went the three. 

Bob and I buried the Game Chicken that 
night (we had not much of a tea) in the 
back-green of his house in Melville Street, 
No. 17, with considerable gravity and 
silence; and being at the time in the Iliad, 
and, like all boys, Trojans, we called, him 
Hector of course. 


Six years have passed,—a long time for 
a boy and a dog: Bob Ainslie is off to the 
wars; I am a medical student, and clerk at 
Minto House Hospital. 

Rab I saw almost every week, on the 
Wednesday and we had much pleasant inti- 
macy. I found the way to his heart by fre- 
quent scratching of his huge head, and an 
occasional bone. When I did not notice 
him he would plant himself straight before 
me, and stand wagging that bud of a tail, 
and looking up, with his head a little to the 
one side. His master I occasionally saw; 
he used to call me “ Maister John,” but was 
laconic as any Spartan. 

One fine October afternoon, I was leav- 
ing the hospital, when I saw the large gate 
open, and in walked Rab, with that great 
and easy saunter of his. He looked as if 
taking general possession of the place; like 
the Duke of Wellington entering a subdued 
city, satiated with victory and peace. After 
him came Jess, now white from age, with 
her cart; and in it a woman, carefully 
wrapped up,—the carrier leading the horse 
anxiously, and looking back. When he saw 
me, James (for his name was James Noble) 
made a curt and grotesque “ boo,” and said, 
“Maister John, this is the mistress; she’s 
got a trouble in her breest—some kind 0’ 
an income we're thinkin’.” 

By this time I saw the woman’s face; 
she was sitting on a sack filled with straw, 
her husband’s plaid round her, and his big- 
coat with its large white metal buttons, 
over her feet. 

I never saw a more unforgetable face— 
pale, serious, lonely, delicate, sweet, with- 
out being at all what we call fine. She 
looked sixty, and had on a mutch, white 
as snow, with its black ribbon; her silvery, 
smooth hair setting off her dark-gray eyes— 
eyes such as one sees only twice or thrice 





_ It is not easy giving this look by one word; 
it was expressive of her being so much of her 
life alone. 








in a lifetime, full of suffering, full also of 
the overcoming of it: her eyebrows black 
and delicate, and her mouth firm, patient, 
and contented, which few mouths ever are. 

As I have said, I never saw a more beau- 
tiful countenance, or one more subdued to 
settled quiet. “ Ailie,” said James, “this is 
Maister John, the young doctor; Rab’s 
freend, ye ken. We often speak aboot you, 
doctor.” She smiled, and made a move- 
ment, but said nothing; and prepared to 
come down, putting her plaid aside and ris- 
ing. Had Solomon, in all his glory, been 
handing down the Queen of Sheba at his 
palace gate he could not have done it more 
daintily, more tenderly more like a gentle- 
man, than did James the Howgate carrier, 
when he lifted down Ailie his wife. The 
contrast of his small, swarthy, weather- 
beaten, keen, worldly face to hers—pale, 
subdued, and beautiful—was something 
wonderful. Rab looked on concerned and 
puzzled, but ready for anything that might 
turn up,— were it to strangle the nurse, the 
porter, or even me. Ailie and he seemed 
great friends. 

“As I was sayin’ she’s got a kind 0’ 
trouble in her breest, doctor; wull ye tak’ a 
look at it?” We walked into the consult- 
ing-room, all four; Rab grim and comic, 
willing to be happy and confidential if cause 
could be shown, willing also to be the re- 
verse, on the same terms. Ailie sat down, 
undid her open gown and her lawn hand- 
kerchief round her neck, and without a 
word, showed me her right breast. I looked 
at and examined it carefully—she and 
James watching me, and Rab eying all 
three. What could I say? there it was, that 
had once been so soft, so shapely, so white, 
so gracious and bountiful, so “full of all 
blessed conditions,’—hard as a stone, a 
center of horrid pain making that pale 
face, with its gray, lucid, reasonable eyes, 
and its sweet resolved mouth, express the 
full measure of suffering overcome.’ Why 
was that gentle, modest, sweet woman, clean 
and lovable, condemned by God to bear such 
a burden? 

I gotherawaytobed. “May Raband me 
bide?” said James. “You may; and Rab, 
if he will behave himself.” ‘ Ise warrant 
he’s do that, doctor;” and in slank the 
faithful beast. I wish you could have seen 
him. There are no such dogs now. He 
belonged to a lost tribe. As I have said, 
he was brindled and gray like Rubislaw 
granite; his hair short, hard, and close, like 
a lion’s; his body thick set, like a little bull 
—a sort of compressed Hercules of a dog. 
He must have been ninety pounds’ weight, 
at the least; he had a large blunt head; his 
muzzle black as night, his mouth blacker 
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than any night, a tooth or two—being all 
he had—gleaming out of his jaws of dark- 
ness. His head was scarred with the 
records of old wounds, a sort of series of 
fields of battle all over it; one eye out, one 
ear cropped as close as was Archbishop 
Leighton’s father’s; the remaining eye had 
the power of two; and above it, and in con- 
stant communication with it, was a tattered 
rag of an ear, which was forever unfurling 
itself, like an old flag; and then that bua of 
a tail, about one inch long, if it could in any 
sense be said to be long, being as broad as 
long,—the mobility, the instantaneousness 
of that bud were very funny and surpris- 
ing, and its expressive twinklings and wink- 
ings, the intercommunications between the 
eye, the ear, and it, were of the oddest and 
swiftest. 

Rab had the dignity and simplicity of 
great size; and having fought his way all 
along the road to absolute supremacy, he 
was as mighty in his own line as Julius 
Cesar or the Duke of Wellington, and had 
the gravity? of all great fighters. 

You must have often observed the like- 
ness of certain men to certain animals, and 
of certain dogs to men. Now, I never 
looked at Rab without thinking of the great 
Baptist preacher, Andrew Fuller. The 
same large, heavy, menacing, combative, 
somber, honest, countenance, the same deep 
inevitable eye, the same look,—as of thun- 
der asleep, but ready,—neither a dog nor 
a man to be trifled with. 

Next day, my master, the surgeon, ex- 
amined Ailie. There was no doubt it must 
kill her, and soon., It could be removed— 
it might never return—it would give her 
speedy reliefi—she should have it done. 
She curtsied, looked at James, and said, 
“When?” “To-morrow,” said the kind 
surgeon—a man of few words. She and 
James and Rab and I retired. I noticed 
that he and she spoke little, but seemed to 
anticipate everything in each other. The 
following day, at noon, the students came 
in, hurrying up the great stair. At the first 
landing-place, on a small well-known black- 
board, was a bit of paper fastened by 
wafers, and many remains of old wafers 
beside it. On the paper were the words,— 
“An operation to-day. J. B. Clerk.” 

Up ran the youths, eager to secure good 
places: in they crowded, full of interest and 
talk. “What’s the case?” “Which side 
is it?” 

Don’t think them heartless; they are 

1A Highland gamekeeper, when asked why 
a certain terrier, of singular pluck, was so 
much more solemn than the other dogs, said, 
“Oh, Sir, life’s full o’ sairiousness to him—he 
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neither better nor worse than you or I; 
they get over their professional horrors, 
and into their proper work—and in them 
pity—as an emotion, ending in itself or at 
best in tears and a long-drawn breath, 
lessens, while pity as a motive, is quickened, 
and gains power and purpose. It is well 
for poor human nature that it is so. 

The operating theatre is crowded; much 
talk and fun, and all the cordiality and stir 
of youth. The surgeon with his staff of 
assistants is there. In comes Ailie: one 
look at her quiets and abates the eager stu- 
dents. That beautiful old woman is too 
much for them; they sit down, and are 
dumb, and gaze at her. These rough boys 
feel the power of her presence. She walks 
in quickly, but without haste; dressed in 
her mutch, her neckerchief, her white 
dimity short-gown, her black hombazine 
petticoat, showing her white worsted stock- 
ings and her carpet-shoes. Behind her was 
James with Rab. James sat down in the 
distance, and took that huge and noble 
head between his knees. Rab looked per- 
plexed and dangerous; forever cocking his 
ear and dropping it as fast. 

Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid her- 
self on the table, as her friend the surgeon 
told her; arranged herself, gave a rapid 
look at James, shut her eyes, rested her- 
self on me, and took my hand. The opera- 
tion was at once begun; it was necessarily 
slow; and chloroform—one of God’s best 
gifts to his suffering children—was then 
unknown. The surgeon did his work. The 
pale face showed its pain, but was still 
and silent. Rab’s soul was working within 
him; he saw that something strange was 
going on,—blood flowing from his mistress, 
and she suffering; his ragged ear was up, 
and importunate; he growled and gave now 
and then a sharp impatient yelp; he would 
have liked to have done something to that 
man. But James had him firm, and gave 
him a glower from time to time, and an 
intimation of a possible kick ;—all the better 
for James, it kept his eye and his mind off 
Ailie. 

It is over: she is dressed, steps gently, 
and decently down from the table, looks 
for James; then, turning to the surgeon and 
the students, she curtsies,—and in a low, 
clear voice, begs their pardon if she has 
behaved ill. The students—all of us—wept 
like children; the surgeon happed her up 
carefully,—and, resting on James and me, 
Ailie went to her room, Rab following. 
We put her to bed. James took off his 
heavy shoes, crammed with tackets, heel- 
capt and toe-capt, and put them carefully 
under the table, saying, “ Maister John, I’m 
for nane o’ yer strynge nurse bodies for 
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Ailie. I'll be her nurse, and I'll gang aboot 
on my stockin’ soles as canny as pussy.” 
And so he did; and handy and clever, and 
swift and tender as any woman, was that 
horny-handed, snell, peremptory little man. 
Everything she got he gave her: he seldom 
slept; and often I saw his small shrewd 
eyes out of the darkness, fixed on her. As 
before, they spoke little. 

Rab behaved well, never moving, show- 
ing us how meek and gentle he could be, 
and occasionally, in his sleep, letting us 
know that he was demolishing some adver- 
sary. He took a walk with me every day, 
generally to the Candlemaker Row; but he 
was somber and mild; declined doing battle, 
though some fit cases offered, and indeed 
submitted to sundry indignities; and was 
always very ready to turn, and came faster 
back, and trotted up the stair with much 
lightness, and went straight to that door. 

Jess, the mare, had been sent, with her 
weather-worn cart, to Howgate, and had 
doubtless her own dim and placid medita- 
tions and confusions, on the absence of her 
master and Rab, and her unnatural freedom 
from the road and her cart. 

For some days Ailie did well. The 
wound healed “ by the first intention;” for 
as James said, “Our Ailie’s skin’s ower 
clean to beil.” The students came in quiet 
and anxious, and surrounded her bed. She 
said she liked to see their young, honest 
faces. The surgeon dressed her, and spoke 
to her in his own short kind way, pitying 
her through his eyes, Rab and James out- 
side the circle——Rab being now reconciled, 
and even cordial, and having made up his 
mind that as yet nobody required worrying, 
but, as you may suppose, semper paratus. 

So far well: but, four days after the 
operation, my patient had a sudden and long 
shivering, a “goosin,” as she called it. I 
saw her soon after; her eyes were too 
bright, her cheek colored; she was restless, 
and ashamed of being so; the balance was 
lost; mischief had begun. On looking at 
the wound, a blush of red told the secret: 
her pulse was rapid, her breathing anxious 
and quick, she wasn’t herself, as she said, 
and was vexed at her restlessness. We 
tried what we could; James did everything, 
was everywhere; never in the way, never 
out of it; Rab subsided under the table 
into a dark place, and was motionless, all 
but his eye, which followed every one. 
Ailie got worse; began to wander in her 
mind, gently; was more demonstrative in 
her ways to James, rapid in her questions, 
and sharp at times. He was vexed, and 
said, “She was never that way afore; no, 
never.” For a time she knew her head was 
wrong, and was always asking our pardon 





—the dear, gentle old woman: then delirium 
set in strong, without pause. Her brain 
gave way, and then came that terrible 
spectacle,— 
“The intellectual power, through words and 
things, 
Went sounding on its dim and perilous way.” 


she sang bits of old songs and Psalms, stop- 
ping suddenly, mingling the Psalms of 
David and the diviner words of his Son and 
Lord, with homely odds and ends and 
scraps of ballads. 

Nothing more touching, or in a sense 
more strangely beautiful, did I ever wit- 
ness, Her tremulous, rapid, affectionate, 
eager, Scotch voice,—the swift, aimless, be- 
wildered mind, the baffled utterance, the 
bright and perilous eye; some wild words, 
some household cares, something for James, 
the names of the dead, Rab called rapidly 
and in a “fremyt” voice, and he starting 
up surprised, and slinking off as if he were 
to blame somehow, or had been dreaming 
he heard; many eager questions and be- 
seechings which James and I could make 
nothing of, and on which she seemed to set 
her all, and then sink back ununderstood. 
It was véry sad, but better than many things 
that are not called sad. James hovered 
about, put out and miserable, but active and 
exact as ever; read to her when there was 
a lull, short bits from the Psalms, prose and 
metre, chanting the latter in his own rude 
and serious way, showing great knowledge 
of the fit words, bearing up like a man, 
and doating over her as his “ain Ailie.” 
“ Ailie, ma woman!” “ Ma ain bonnie wee 
dawtie!” 

The end was drawing on: the golden 
bowl was breaking; the silver cord was 
fast being loosed—that animula blandula, 
vagula, hospes, comesque, was about to flee. 
The body and the soul—companions for 
sixty years—were being sundered, and 
taking leave. She was walking alone, 
through the valley of that shadow, into 
which one day we must all enter,—and yet 
she was not alone, for we know whose rod 
and staff were comforting her. 

One night she had fallen quiet, and as 
we hoped, asleep; her eyes were shut. We 
put down the gas and sat watching her. 
Suddenly she sat up in bed, and taking a 
bed-gown which was lying on it rolled up, 
she held it eagerly to her breast,—to the 
right side. We could see her eyes bright 
with a surprising tenderness and joy, bend- 
ing over this bundle of clothes. She held 
it as a woman holds her sucking child; 
opening out her night-gown impatiently, 
and holding it close, and brooding over it, 
and murmurning foolish little words, as 
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over one whom his mother comforteth, and 
who sucks and is satisfied. It was pitiful 
and strange to see her wasted dying look, 
keen and yet vague—her immense love. 

“Preserve me!” groaned James, giving 
way. And then she rocked back and for- 
ward, as if to make it sleep, hushing it, 
and wasting on it her infinite fondness. 
“Wae’s me, doctor; I declare she’s thinkin’ 
it’s that Bairn.” “What bairn?” “The 
only bairn we ever had; our wee Mysie, 
and she’s in the Kingdom, forty years and 
mair.” It was plainly true: the pain in the 
breast, telling its urgent story to a be- 
wildered, ruined brain, was misread and 
mistaken; it suggested to her the uneasiness 
of a breast full of milk, and then the child; 
and so again once more they were together 
and she had her ain wee Mysie in her 
bosom. 

This was the close. She sank rapidly: 
the delirium left her; but, as she whispered, 
she was “clean silly;” it was the lighten- 
ing before the final darkness. After having 
for some time lain still—her eyes shut, she 
said “ James!” He came close to her, and 
lifting up her calm, clear, beautiful eyes, 
she gave him a long look, turned to me 
kindly but shortly, looked for Rab but could 
not see him, then turned to her husband 
again, as if she would never leave off look- 
ing, shut her eyes, and composed herself. 
She lay for some time breathing quick, and 
passed away so gently, that when we 
thought she was gone, James, in his old- 
fashioned way, held the mirror to her face. 
After a long pause, one small spot of dim- 
ness was breathed out; it vanished away, 
and never returned, leaving the blank clear 
darkness of the mirror without a stain. 
“ What is our life? it is even a vapor, which 
appeareth for a little time, and then van- 
isheth away.” 

Rab all this time had been full awake and 
motionless; he came forward beside us: 
Ailie’s hand, which James had held, was 
hanging down; it was soaked with his 
tears; Rab licked it all over carefully, 
looked at her, and returned to his place 
under the table. 

James and I sat, I don’t know how long, 
but for some time,—saying nothing: he 
started up abruptly, and with some noise 
went to the table, and putting his right fore 
and middle fingers each into a shoe, pulled 
them out, and put them on, breaking one 
of the leather latchets, and muttering in 
anger, “I never did the like o’ that afore!” 

I believe he never did; nor after either. 
“Rab!” he said roughly, and pointing with 
his thumb to the bottom of the bed. Rab 
leapt up, and settled himself; his head and 
eye to the dead face. “Maister John, ye'll 
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wait for me,” said the carrier; and disap- 
peared in the darkness, thundering down- 
stairs in his heavy shoes. I ran to a front 
window; there he was, already round the 
house, and out at the gate, fleeing like a 
shadow. 

I was afraid about him, and yet not 
afraid; so I sat down beside Rab, and being 
wearied, fell asleep. I awoke from a sud- 
den noise outside. It was November, and 
there had been a heavy fall of snow. Rab 
was in statu quo; he heard the noise too, 
and plainly knew it, but never moved. I 
looked out; and there, at the gate, in the 
dim morning—for the sun was not up— 
was Jess and the cart,—a cloud of steam 
rising from the old mare. I did not see 
James; he was already at the door, and 
came up the stairs, and met me. It was 
less than three hours since he left, and he 
must have posted out—who knows how ?— 
to Howgate, full nine miles off; yoked Jess, 
and driven her astonished into town. He 
had an armful of blankets, and was stream- 
ing with perspiration. He nodded to me, 
spread out on the floor two pairs of clean 


‘old blankets having at their corners, “A. 


G., 1794,” in large letters in red worsted. 
These were the initials of Alison Greme, 
and James may have looked in at her from 
without—himself unseen but not unthought 
of—when he was “wat, wat, and weary,” 
and after having walked many a mile over 
the hills, may have seen her sitting, while 
“ a’ the lave were sleepin’; ” and by the fire- 
light working her name on the blankets, 
for her ain James’s bed. 

He motioned Rab down, and taking his 
wife in his arms, laid her in the blankets, 
and happed her carefully and firmly up, 
leaving the face uncovered; and then lifting 
her, he nodded again sharply to me, and 
with a resolved but utterly miserable face, 
strode along the passage, and down-stairs, 
followed by Rab. I followed with a light; 
but he didn’t need it. I went out, holding 
stupidly the candle in my hand in the calm 
frosty air; we were soon at the gate. I 
could have helped him, but I saw he was 
not to be meddled with, and he was strong, 
and did not need it. He laid her down as 
tenderly, as safely, as -he had lifted her out 
ten days before—as tenderly as when he 
had her first in his arms when she was only 
“A. G.”—sorted her, leaving that beautiful 
sealed face open to the heavens; and then 
taking Jess by the head, he moved away. 
He did not notice me, neither did Rab, who 
presided behind the cart. 

I stood till they passed through the long 
shadow of the College, and turned up 
Nicolson Street. I heard the solitary cart 
sound through the streets, and die away 
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and come again; and I returned, thinking 
of that company going up Libberton Brae, 
then along Roslin Muir, the morning light 
touching the Pentlands and making them 
like on-looking ghosts, then down the hill 
through Auchindinny woods, past “ haunted 
Woodhouselee;” and as daybreak came 
sweeping up the bleak Lammermuirs, and 
fell on his own door, the company would 
stop, and James would take the key, and 
lift Ailie up again, laying her on her own 
bed, and, having put Jess up, would return 
with Rab and shut the door. 

James buried his wife, with his neighbors 
mourning, Rab inspecting the solemnity 
from a distance. It was snow, and that 
black ragged hole would look strange in the 
midst of the swelling spotless cushion of 
white. James looked after everything; 
then rather suddenly fell ill, and took to 
bed; was insensible when the doctor came, 
and soon died. A sort of low fever was 
prevailing in the village, and his want of 
sleep, his exhaustion, and his misery, made 
him apt to take it. The grave was not 
difficult to reopen. A fresh fall of snow 
had again made all things white and 
smooth; Rab once more looked on, and 
slunk home to the stable. 

And what of Rab? I asked for him next 
week at the new carrier who got the good- 
will of James’s business, and was now 
master of Jess and her cart. “How’s 
Rab?” He put me off, and said rather 
rudely, “What’s your business wi’ the 
dowg?” I was not to be so put off, 
“Where’s Rab?” He, getting confused 
and red, and intermeddling with his hair, 
said, “’Deed, sir, Rab’s deid.” “Dead! 
what did he die of?” ‘“ Weel, sir,” said 
he, getting redder, “he didna exactly dee; 
he was killed. I had to brain him wi’ a 
rack-pin; there was nae doin’ wi’ him. He 
lay in the treviss wi’ the mear, and wadna 
come oot. I tempit him wi’ kail and meat, 
but he wad tak naething, and keepit me 
frae feedin’ the beast, and he was aye gur 
gurrin’, and grup gruppin’ me by the legs. 
I was laith to make awa wi’ the auld dowg, 
his like wasna atween this and Thornhill,— 
but, ’deed, sir I could do naething else.” I 
believed him. Fit end for Rab, quick and 
complete. His teeth and his friends gone, 
why should he keep the peace, and be civil? 





In a series of delightful sketches of “ Our 
Dogs,” by Dr. Brown, he speaks thus of 
Rab, with which we fitly close this best of 
all dog stories. 

Of Rab I have little more to say here, 
indeed have little right to speak of him as 
one of “our dogs;” but nobody will be 
sorry to hear anything of that noble fellow. 





Ailie, the day or two after the operation, 
when she was well and cheery, spoke about 
him, and said she would tell me fine stories 
when I came out, as I promised to do, to 
see her at Howgate. I asked her how 
James came to get him. She told me that 
one day she saw James coming down from 
Leadburn with the cart; he had been away 
west, getting eggs and butter, cheese and 
hens for Edinburgh. She saw he was in 
some trouble, and on looking, there was 
what she thought a young calf being 
dragged, or, as she called it, “ haurled,” at 
the back of the cart. James was in front, 
and when he came up, very warm and very 
angry, she saw that there was a huge 
young dog tied to the cart, struggling and 
pulling back with all his might, and as she 
said “lookin’ fearsom.” James, who was 
out of breath and temper, being past his 
time, explained to Ailie, that this “ muckle 
brute 0’ a whalp” had been worrying sheep, 
and terrifying everybody up at Sir George 
Montgomery’s at Macbie Hill, and that Sir 
George had ordered him to be hanged, 
which, however, was sooner said than done, 
as “the thief” showed his intentions of 
dying hard. James came up just as Sir 
George had sent for his gun and as the dog 
had more than once shown a liking for 
him, he said he “ wad gie him a chance!” 
and so he tied him to his cart. Young 
Rab, fearing some mischief, had been enter- 
ing a series of protests all the way, and 
nearly strangling himself to spite James and 
Jess, besides giving Jess more than usual 
to do. “I wish I had let Sir George pit 
that charge into him, the thrawn brute,” 
said James. But Ailie had seen that in his 
foreleg there was a splinter of wood, which 
he had likely got when objecting to be 
hanged, and that he was miserably lame. 
So she got James to leave him with her, 
and go straight to Edinburgh. She gave 
him water, and by her woman’s wit got his 
lame paw under a door, so that he couldn’t 
suddenly get at her, then with a quick firm 
hand she plucked out the splinter, and put 
in an ample meal. She went in some time 
after, taking no notice of him, and he came 
limping up, and laid his great jaws in her 
lap; from that moment they were “ chief,” 
as she said, James finding him mansuete 
and civil when he returned. 

She said it was Rab’s habit to make his 
appearance exactly half an hour before his 
master, trotting in full of importance, as if 
to say, “ He’s all right, he’ll be here.” One 
morning James came without him. He had 
left Edinburgh very early, and in coming 
near Auchindinny, at a lonely part of the 
road, a man sprang out on him, and de- 
manded his money. James, who was a cool 
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hand, said, “ Weel a weel, let me get it,” 
and stepping back, he said to Rab, “ Speak 
till him, my man.” In an instant Rab was 
standing over him, threatening strangula- 
tion if he stirred. James pushed on, leav- 
ing Rab in charge; he looked back, and 
saw that every attempt to rise was sum- 
marily put down by the old dog. 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








BY CARL MATZ, 





OR many years vocal music, this daugh- 
ter of heaven, has been an ill-treated 
foster-child in our school-rooms, and we 
hail with delight the growing tendency of 
our time to lift it out of the low estimation 
in which it is held and put it in that posi- 
tion which is its lawful and natural right. 
When we consider that it is almost the only 
subject besides drawing which treats the 
esthetic side of the child’s nature, we can 
only wonder why our prominent educators 
could have overlooked a study which is so 
closely connected with the study of poetry, 
history, geography; which gives the teacher 
the best opportunity to enliven his class 
when dullness and languor appear. 

If we teach vocal music, let us teach it 
just as carefully, just as systematically, as 
we do the other branches. This makes it 
necessary first of ali that the teachers them- 
selves should have a good working knowl- 
edge of the subject. Vocal music in the 
public school is a branch of music standing 
wholly by itself. The teacher, especially 
in the lower grades, does not need to be an 
expert in the art of singing, although he 
must know the rudiments firmly. He or 
she must be able to sing pure intervals, 
must understand the compass and force of 
a child’s voice, and should have studied the 
system of elementary exercises so much that 
he is enabled to form his or her own system 
as required by the circumstances of their 
own classes. Would that all our Normal 
Schools considered this subject more close- 
ly, and filled the positions of instructor in 
vocal music with the same care as in the 
other branches. 

The male voice, being an octave lower 
than the child’s voice, is no good guide for 
children, especially for boys of more ad- 
vanced classes, as they too often try to imi- 
tate the low tones of the teacher and so 
get down where they can do no singing 
whatever. The boy’s voice possesses a 
beauty, if trained aright, which repays 
greatly the labor of treating it fairly. As 
a help for the male teacher or for the 
teacher who is not able ta conduct with 
the voice, we would always advise the use 
of the violin. Its tones lie in the same pitch 
as the child’s voice.* It enables the teacher 
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to give the correct third in the exercises, 
which.is always flat in piano or organ, 
owing to its scale construction. It permits 
of easy expression of the varying force 
of tone. It is easily handled, and permits 
an erect posture of the teacher, so that he 
can better overlook his classes. It is by 
no means necessary that the teacher should 
be an expert on this instrument, but he 
should be able to play intervals pure, and 
play with ease the necessary songs and ex- 
ercises. This does not by any means say 
that any violinist can teach vocal music in 
the school-room. Just as little can he do 
this as a great vocal soloist who knows no 
more than the special training he has re- 
ceived in voice culture. 

There is little reason why nearly every 
teacher in this broad land should not suc- 
cessfully handle the subject of vocal music 
in his or her class. Teachers, if you wish 
to find out how much your children love 
vocal music—a love inborn in every child, 
refining every nature—give it a fair trial, 
be astonished and convinced. 





— ss 


ONE OF THE LITTLE HEROES. 





John was a dear little six-year-old, and 
it was his first few weeks of school-life. 
His home training had been of the Puritan 
order, and had yielded the usual results. 
He was conscientious and exact, trustful to 
the smallest detail; but he had a terrible 
dread of being “kept in,” as there was a 
standing promise of a whipping at home. 

One day, when the tasks were assigned, 
the teacher announced in unmistakable ac- 
cents that the work which was not finished 
before the dismission bell rang should be 
completed after school. 

Poor little John! The sentence struck 
terror to his heart. His pencil seemed to 
move never so slowly. His heart beat so 
violently that he was sure the teacher must 
hear. 

The gong sounded. In a dream the little 
fellow heard the teacher say: “ Those who 
have completed their work, pass out.” The 
teacher was not looking. Here was the 
chance to escape disgrace in school and the 
punishment that might await him at home. 
He struggled to his feet, and passed out 
the door without being challenged. In a 
moment more the teacher was startled by 
the door flung open, and a sad, tear-stained, 
broken-hearted little man rushed in, and, 
going to his seat, seized the half-filled 
paper, and, handing it to the teacher, 
sobbed: “Have I told a lie? I tried so 
hard not to.” Does: God know how hard 
it is for little boys? Are there not some 
real heroes among his little ones? 
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1920.] NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. gI 


THE law requires that before entering 
upon the work of teaching, every holder of 
a permanent, special or State certificate, of 
any kind, shall present it, for registration 
to the proper Superintendent, who shall 
record its kind, number, and date of issue, 
together with the branches which it covers. 
If this has not already been done the week 
of the County Institute is a good time for 
such registration. . 


Supt. Landis, in his annual Institute cir- 
cular says: “All teachers of the county 
should be affiliated with the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association. This or- 
ganization has worked unceasingly for the 
betterment of the profession and during the 
1919 session of the Legislature, the P. S. 
E. A. committee on legislation worked un- 
tiringly to have measures enacted to benefit 
the teachers of the Commonwealth. The 
teachers of this county showed the true 
professional spirit last year when they all 
became members of the Association, thus 
placing Montgomery County among those 
in the front rank professionally. The fee 
of one dollar which renews teachers’ mem- 
berships and entitles them to the printed 
proceedings of the annual meeting may be 
paid to a member of the Committee on 
Membership in the County or may be sent 
directly to this office.” 


Announcement that two women will be 
named as trustees of each state normal 
school has been made by Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, in appointing trustees for four of 
the thirteen schools. “ These appointments 
were made after consultation with Gover- 
nor Sproul and it has been determined to 
appoint two women upon the board of each 
state normal school,” he said. “The Edin- 
boro school already has two women upon 
its board, it being the only one thus far.” 
Dr. Finegan said that enrollment in the 
normal schools is made up now almost 
wholly of girls and in his judgment women 
should have representation on the boards. 





Perhaps the very best thing in this Au- 
gust number is the Scotch story of “ Rab 
and His Friends.” How many dozens of 
times we have read it in the past forty 
years—and always with the old interest! 


The State Historical Commission has 
agreed to duplicate any appropriation the 
borough of Shippensburg may make for the 
marking of the site of Fort Morris, which 
was erected in 1755 and stood for a num- 
ber of years for protection of that portion 


of the Cumberland valley. The state will | 





officially commemorate the marking of the 
site. Arrangements have been made for 
dedication of a state marker on the site 
of the early church of the Baptist congre- 
gations in the Buffalo valley, not far from 
Lewisburg. Dr. Thomas L. Montgomery, 
state librarian and curator of the commis- 
sion, will make the address. They are also 
going forward for state appropriation ix 
the marking of sites elsewhere. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION. 








HE annual session of the National Edu- 

cation Association was held this year 

at Salt Lake City, Utah. Some four thou- 

sand delegates were present. Mr. F. M. 

Hunter is the newly chosen President of 
the Association. 

As always at these meetings, some inter- 
esting educational facts were brought out. 
For instance, it developed that only five 
States (California, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, New Jersey, and Oregon) recognize 
by law the principle of permanent tenure 
for school teachers. In the remaining 
States, according to a report presented by 
I. L. Kandel, of the Carnegie Foundation, 
“the spoils system still prevails in school- 
teaching at a time when it has been elimi- 
nated from Civil Service positions through- 
out the country.” No matter how long a 
term may be provided, the work of the 
teacher who knows that he must face pos- 
sible removal at the close of that term can- 
not be as serene and untroubled as it should 
be. Of course, as a condition of first ap- 
pointment, certain standards of professional 
attainment must be required, after which 
there should be permanent tenure until the 
time comes for a retiring pension. 

The report of the Commission on the 
Emergency in Education asserted that the 
most important task now before the country 
is to secure the passage by Congress of the 
Smith-Towner Bill. It creates a Secretary 
of Education with a seat in the Cabinet, 
and provides for Federal aid conditional 
on State aid. Following the reading of this 
report, Dr. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, suggested an aver- 
age annual salary of $2,000 for all city 
and country teachers, with individual sal- 
aries running as high as $6,000 for persons 
of marked ability. 

Civic education was also considered; cer- 
tainly there is no more pressing problem. 
It involves not only the Americanization 
of -aliens, but also a greater adequacy of 
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elementary education, physical, mental, and 
especially moral—in other words, “ Educa- 
tion as the Defense of the American 
Home,” to quote the title of the address 
by Dean Arnold, of Simmons College, Bos- 
ton. He says: 

“The thoughtful observer sees causes for 
anxiety in three conditions which are ap- 
parent to-day—the abandonment of the 
separate home in both city and country; the 
acceptance of the apartment as a substitute 
for the separate home; ... and the tide 
of immigration which fills our cities and 
manufacturing towns with groups residing 
in close communities, speaking an alien 
tongue, crowded in tenements. .. . 

“In applying a remedy, however, let us 
not rest in the hope that the challenge of 
the present day can be met by a change in 
the schools alone. A democracy in order 
to survive must be supported by constant 
education. The citizen, as well as the boys 
and girls who are to be citizens, must be 
always and forever at school.” 


cations 


FOUR DOLLARS A DAY. 


HE 1919 State Legislature amended 
Section Number 2108 of the School 
Code to read: “ All boards of school direc- 
tors in this Commonwealth are authorized 
and required to pay, from the district funds, 
to the teachers employed in the public 
schools of their several districts, in addi- 
tion to the compensation provided for in 
their contracts four dollars per day for 
each day’s actual attendance upon the ses- 
sions of the annual teachers’ Institute.” 
Section Number 2110 of the Code is as 
follows: “ Every teacher absenting himself 
from the annual teachers’ Institute shall 
forfeit to the school district employing him 
a sum equal to that which he would have 
received for attendance at such Institute, 
this sum to be deducted from his salary for 
the month next following the date of con- 
vening said Institute, unless satisfactory 
reason for such absence be given to the 
superintendent holding such Institute.” 
The Number Cards, received by the 
teachers when enrolling, must be shown to 
the door-keepers at each session, morning 
and noon, every day of Institute week. 
Teachers should see that the enrolling Sec- 
retary checks off their numbers at each ses- 
sion, as the report of attendance, issued 
from the Superintendent’s office to the Sec- 
retary of each School Board, which en- 
titles the above generous return of four 
dollars a day for attending the Institute, 
is based upon the report of the enrolling 
secretaries. 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





HE County Institutes for the year 1920 will 
be held at the following named places 
on the dates here named: 


Adams, Gettysburg, November 15. 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, August 23. 
Armstrong, Kittanning, December 13. 
Beaver, Beaver, August 30. 

Bedford, Bedford, December 13. 
Berks, Reading, August 30. 

Blair, Hollidaysburg, November I. 
Bradford, Towanda, October 11. 
Bucks, Doylestown, November 8. 
Butler, Butler, December 20. 
Cambria, Ebensburg, November 22. 
Cameron, Emporium, August 30. 
Carbon, Mauch Chunk, October 18. 
Centre, Bellefonte, August 30. 
Chester, West Chester, October I1. 
Clarion, Clarion, December 20. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, December 20. 
Clinton, Lock Haven, November 15. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, November 29. 
Crawford, Meadville, August 30. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, November 20. 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, October II. 
Delaware, Media, November 1. 

Elk, Ridgway, October 25. 

Erie, Erie, August 30. 

Fayette, Uniontown, December 13. 
Forest, Tionesta, October 18. 
Franklin, Chambersburg, November 15. 
Fulton, McConnellsburg, December 6. 
Greene, Waynesburg, October 11. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, October 25. 
Indiana, Indiana, August 23. 
Jefferson, Reynoldsville, December 20. 
Juniata, Mifflintown, November 8. 
Lackawanna, Scranton, September 6. 
Lancaster, Lancaster, November 8. 
Lawrence, New Castle, August 23. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, October 18. 
Lehigh, Allentown, October 11. 
Luzerne, Wilkes Barre, October 25. 
Lycoming, Muncy, December 20. 
McKean, Smethport, October 25. 
Mercer, Mercer, October 4. 

Mifflin, Lewistown, November 22. 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, November 15. 
Montgomery, Norristown, August 30. 
Montour, Danville, November 20. 
Northampton, Easton, October 25. 
Northumberland, Sunbury, December 20. 
Perry, New Bloomfield, November 20. 
Pike, Milford, November 8. 

Potter, Coudersport, October 18. 
Schuylkill, Pottsville, October 18. 
Snyder, Middleburg, November 29. 
Somerset, Somerset, August 30. 
Sullivan, Dushore, October 11. 
Susquehanna, Montrose, October 11. 
Tioga, Wellsboro, October 25. 
Union, Lewisburg, December 20. 
Venango, Franklin, December 20. 
Warren, Warren, October 25. 
Washington, Washington, August 23. 
Wayne, Honesdale, November 29. 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, November 20. 
bf seg Tunkhannock, November 15. 
York, York, November 22. 
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BALLADS.—The conditions under which our an- 
cient ballad-poetry arose are tolerably well under- 
stood. It belongs to a primitive state of society, in 
which the knowledge of letters was restricted to a 
select class, and tradition was the sole vehicle of 
history to the mass of the people; when manners 
were ruder, laws less reverenced, the passions more 
unbridled, the utterance of emotion franker and less 
conventional than now. Though the writers cannot 
always be supposed contemporary with the events they 
record, they uniformly address a sympathetic audi- 
ence, whose standard of morality or sentiment, and 
level of culture, little, if at all, differ from those pre- 
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vailing at the period to which their traditions refer. 
The Border minstrelsy, for example, was obviously 
written for the children or grandchildren of the moss- 
troopers whose exploits it glorifies, a generation to 
whom appeals to a higher code or a purer taste than 
their ancestors accepted would have been wholly 
unintelligible, The general characteristics of the 
best specimens that remain to us, whether of the 
narrative and legendary ballad or of the lyrical and 
emotional ballad, are an unconscious simplicity of 
thought and language, a coarse but vivid realization 
of the scenes and delineation of the personages pre- 
sented. They show few marks of artistic construction 





COME AGAIN. 






1, We 





fond embrace shall be eas’d of its pain, By those sweet, soothing words, Come again, come again. Well we 
bright, smiling day of our meeting may wane, We will sing when we part, Come again, come again. Then 


know when we sever, the tear and the sigh Will be heaving the breast and o’erflowing the eye, 
usthe hand, though the world may be wide, And the deeprolling ocean so soon may divide; Where’er 






from our parting its bitterest word, No adieu shall be spoken, no farewell be heard, And our 
2, Come again, come again, with a warm, loving heart, We have met with a smile, with a smile let us part, 
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But the 
































































beam thro’ the tear-dropshall kindle amain, And the sigh ech-o back, Come again, come again. 
we may wander, o’er land or o’er main, Hope shall whisper the words, Come again, come again. 
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or ornament, beyond a rudimentary sense of pictorial 
expression, and the occasional introduction of abrupt 
snatches of wild fancy. In those cases where a 
burden is added, it serves either to mark the leading 
motive of the theme, to the musical accom- 
paniment to which the piece was set, or that “rhythm 
of the feet” from which the compocition first took its 
name. The impossibility of restoring the conditions 
under which this description of poetry arose, does 
not oppose any obstacle to its successful cultivation 
in ourday. Tosurrender the type would hea gratui- 
tous waste of means, for of all narrative and lyrical 





forms, it is the simplest and the most direct in its 
effects, The testimony borne to its potency by Sir 
Philip Sidney, by. Addison, and the authority for 
whom Fletcher of Saltoun stood sponsor, would be 
unanimously endorsed to-day. The varnish of our 
social conventionalism is, after all, extremely thin, 
and the most cultivated audience cannot listen toa 
plain story of heroism or of pathos without flushing 
cheeks and burning eyes. For enshrining the mem- 
ory of any grandly heroic achievement, for giving 
utterance to any pure emotion, the ballad remains the 
most appropriate vehicle.—Contemporary Review. 
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LET OTHERS DREAM. 


Spirited. J. C. Jounson. 














1. Let oth-ers dream of pleas-ant lands, Be-yond the stormy o - cean; gold - en treas-ure 
2,’ Twas therein childhood’s ear-ly day, I  car-oledloud for glad-ness, And youth a-mid the 










in the sand,And air in gen-tle mo-'tion. is a dear-er, hap-pierscene, To 
ver-dant bowers, Had neverthoughtof sad-ness.Andnow in sweet-est rev - e- rie, When 







fan-cy oft ap-pear- ing, is my na-tive val-ley’s green, With beauty mild and cheering. 
even-ing shades are fall-ing, Comes forth each pleasant memory, That timeof light re - call - ing. 





VESPER HYMN. 


Moderato. Tuomas Moore. 







1, Hark! the ves-per hymn is steal-ing O’er the wa-ters, soft andclear; Near-er yet and 
2. Now like moonlight waves retreat-ing To the shore, it dies a- long; Now, like an - gry 


f 


* is 
near - er peal-ing, Soft it breaks up-on the ear, Ju-bi-la-te, Ju-bi- la- te, 
surg - es meet- ing, Breaksthe mingled tide of song. Ju-bi-la-te, Ju-bi- la- te, 






~~ 
Ju-bi-la-te, A*- men. Far-ther now, now farther stealing, Soft it fades up -on the ear. 
Ju-bi-la-te, A - men. Hark! again, like waves retreating To the shore, it dies a- long. 


-o- 


* Pronounce as in /a or fa-ther. 
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